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T PRESENT ENGLAND’S GREATNESS 


1S UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 





3 THE LATE LORD DERBY ON 
ENGLAND’S FUTURE. 


We boast of our Wealth, our Power 

our Resources, our Naval and Military 

. Strength, and our Commercial superi- 

D EST NY | ] ority. All these may depart from us in 

ss Con a few years, and we may remain, like 

Holland, a rich and a comparativel; 

We are apt to over- powerless people. The nation de- 

rate present evil, and pends upon be individuals who com- 

%)" pose it, nd no nation can be 

under-rate present ai f distinguished for morality, duty, 

good,.—Pope. adhesion to the rules of honour and 

Justice whose citizens individually 

and collectively do not possess the 
same traits.—SMILEs. 














The late LORD DERBY, in one of his recent speeches :— 


‘An accomplished nobleman said to me the other day that he thought England had 
steadily declined in those qualities that make up the force and strength of national 
character since the days of Waterloo; and though he did not say so in words, yet from his 
manner and tone I inferred that he thought it was too late to hope for recovery, that the 
deluge was coming, and that happy are they who had almost lived their lives and would 
not survive to see the catastrophe. Of course it is possible that such a catastrophe may 
come; and, given certain conditions, it is certain it will come.’ 


Have we those conditions at hand? No, not until we have lost our 
great mineral wealth—COALS ; 


Aud Horny Hand and Busy Brain have lost, or neglected to cultivate Honour, Truth, and Justice. 


What higher aim can man attain Than conquest over human pain. 


TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Don’t go without a bottle 

of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It prevents any over-acid state of the blood. It should be kept in every bed- 
room, in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to avoid any acidulated salines, and use ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ 
to prevent the bile becoming too thick and (impure) producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesive- 
ness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhea and disease. ENO'S 
‘FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes diarrhoea in the early stages. Without such a simple precaution the 
jeopardy of life is immensely increased. There is no doubt that where it has been taken in the earlier stages of 
a disease it has in many instances prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. 


BANGKOK, SIAM. IMPORTANT TO ALL TRAVELLERS.— We 

have for the last four years used ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” during several important survey expeditions in 
the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived great benefit from it. In one instance 
only was one of our party attacked with fever during that period. anda that happened after our supply of ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” had run out, When making long marches, under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or 
travelling through swampy districts, we have used ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” two and three times a day. ENO’S 
“ FRUIT SALT” acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have 
pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never 
go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.— Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lortvs, 
his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer ; E.C. Davipson, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, Bangkok, 
Siam, 1883.—To J. O. ENo, Esq., London.’ 


ONLY TRUTH CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION. ONLY REALITY CAN 
BE OF REAL PROFIT. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose. Without it Life is a Sham. 


CAUTION,—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT, 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., 
BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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A Gentleman of France: 


BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, 
STEUR DE MARSAC. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘*TIS AN ILL WIND.’ 


E had made our way slowly and with much jostling as far as the 
principal street, finding the press increase as we advanced, 
when I heard, as I turned a corner, my name called, and, looking 
up, saw at a window the face of which I was in search. After 
that half a minute sufficed to bring M. d’Agen flying to my side, 
when nothing, as I had expected, would do but I must dismount 
where I was and share his lodging. He made no secret of his 
joy and surprise at sight of me, but pausing only to tell Simon 
where the stable was, haled me through the crowd and up his 
stairs with a fervour and heartiness which brought the tears to my 
eyes, and served to impress the company whom [ found above with 
a more than sufficient sense of my importance. 

Seeing him again in the highest feather and in the full 
employment of all those little arts and graces which served as a 
foil to his real worth, I took it asa great honour that he laid them 
aside for the nonce; and introduced me to the seat of honour and 
made me known to his companions with a boyish directness and 
a simple thought for my comfort which infinitely pleased me. He 
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bade his landlord, without a moment’s delay, bring wine and meat 
aud everything which could refresh a traveller, and was himself up 
aud down a hundred times in a minute, calling to his servants for this 
or that, or railing at them for their failure to bring me a score of 
things I did not need. I hastened to make my excuses to the 
company for interrupting them in the midst of their talk; and 
these they were kind enough to accept in good part. At the 
same time, reading clearly in M. d’Agen’s excited face and shining 
eyes that he longed to be alone with me, they took the hint, and 
presently left us together. 

‘Well,’ he said, coming back from the door, to which he had 
conducted them, ‘what have you to tell me, my friend? She 
ig not with you ?’ 

‘She is with Mademoiselle de la Vire at Meudon,’ I answered, 
smiling. ‘And for the rest, she is well and in better spirits.’ 

‘She sent me some message?’ he asked. 

I shook my head. ‘She did not know I should see you,’ I 
answered. 

‘But she—she has spoken of me lately?’ he continued, his 
face falling. 

‘I do not think she has named your name for a fortnight,’ I 
answered, laughing. ‘There’s for you! Why, man,’ I continued, 
adopting a different tone, and laying my hand on his shoulder 
in a manner which reassured him at least as much as my words, 
‘are you so young a lover as to be ignorant that a woman says 
least of that of which she thinks most? Pluck up courage! 
Unless I am mistaken, you have little to be afraid of except the 
past. Only have patience.’ 

‘You think so?’ he said gratefully. 

T assured him that I had no doubt of it; and on that he fell 
into a reverie, and I to watching him. Alas for the littleness of 
our natures! He had received me with open arms, yet at sight of 
the happiness which took possession of his handsome face I 
gave way to the pettiest feeling which can harbour in a man’s 
breast. I looked at him with eyes of envy, bitterly comparing 
my lot with that which fate had reserved forhim. He had fortune, 
good looks, and success on his side, great relations, and high hopes ; 
I stood in instant jeopardy, my future dark, and every path which 
presented itself so hazardous that I knew not which to adopt. 
He was young, and I past my prime; he in favour, and Ia 
fugitive. 

To such reflections he put an end in a way which made me 
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blush for my churlishness, For, suddenly awaking out of his 
pleasant dream, he asked me about myself and my fortunes, 
inquiring eagerly low I came to be in St. Cloud, and listening to 
the story of my adventures with a generous anxiety which 
endeared him to me more and more. When I had done—and by 
that time Simon had joined us, and was waiting at the lower 
end of the room—he pronounced that I must see the king. 

‘There is nothing else for it,’ he said. 

‘IT have come to see him,’ I answered. 

‘Mon Dieu, yes!’ he continued, rising from his seat and 
looking at me with a face of concern. ‘No one else can help 
you.’ 

I nodded. 
‘Turenne has four thousand men here. You can do nothing 
against so many ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ I said. ‘The question is, Will the king protect 
me ?’ 

‘It is he or no one, M. d’Agen answered warmly. ‘ You 
cannot see him to-night: he has a Council. To-morrow at 
daybreak you may. You must lie here to-night, and I will set 
my fellows to watch, and I think you will be safe. I will away 
now and see if my uncle will help. Can you think of anyone else 
who would speak for you ?’ 

I considered, and was about to answer in the negative, when 
Simon, who had listened with a scared face, suggested M. 
de Crillon. 

‘Yes, if he would,’ M. d’Agen exclaimed, looking at the lad 
with approbation. ‘He has weight with the king.’ 

‘I think he might,’ I replied slowly. ‘I had a curious en- 
counter with him last night.’ And with that I told M. d’Agen 
of the duel I fought at the inn. 

‘Good!’ he said, hiseyes sparkling. ‘Iwish I had been there 
to see. At any rate we will try him. Crillon fears no one, not 
even the king.’ 

So it was settled. For that night I was to keep close in my 
friend’s lodging, showing not even my nose at the window. 

When he had gone on his errand, and I found myself alone in 
the room, I am fain to confess that I fell very low in my spirits, 
M. d’Agen’s travelling equipment lay about the apartment, but 
failed to give any but an untidy air to its roomy bareness. The 
light was beginning to wane, the sun was gone. Outside, the 
ringing of bells and the distant muttering of guns, with the 
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tumult of sounds which rose from the crowded street, seemed to 
tell of joyous life and freedom, and all the hopes and ambitions 
from which I was cut off. 

Having no other employment, I watched the street, and keep- 
ing myself well retired from the window, saw knots of gay riders 
pass this way and that through the crowd, their corslets shining 
and their voices high. Monks and ladies, a cardinal and an 
ambassador, passed under my eyes—these and an endless pro- 
cession of townsmen and beggars, soldiers and courtiers, Gascons, 
Normans and Picards. Never had I seen such a sight or so 
many people gathered together. It seemed as if half Paris had 
come out to make submission, so that while my gorge rose against 
my own imprisonment, the sight gradually diverted my mind from 
my private distresses, by bidding me find compensation for them 
in the speedy and glorious triumph of the cause. 

Even when the light failed the pageant did not cease, but, 
torches and lanthorns springing into life, turned night into day. 
From every side came sounds of revelry or strife. The crowd 
continued to perambulate the streets until a late hour, with cries 
of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ and ‘ Vive Navarre!’ while now and again the 
passage of a great noble with his suite called forth a fresh out- 
burst of enthusiasm. Nothing seemed more certain, more inevit- 
able, more clearly predestinated than that twenty-four hours must 
see the fall of Paris. 

Yet Paris did not fall. 

When M. d’Agen returned a little before midnight, he found 
me still sitting in the dark looking from the window. I heard 
him call roughly for lights, and apprised by the sound of his 
voice that something was wrong, I rose to meet him. He 
stood silent awhile, twirling his small moustaches, and then 
broke into a passionate tirade, from which I was not slow to 
gather that M. de Rambouillet declined to serve me. 

‘Well, I said, feeling for the young man’s distress and 
embarrassment, ‘ perhaps he is right.’ 

‘He says that word respecting you came this evening,’ my 
friend answered, his cheeks red with shame, ‘ and that to counte- 
nance you after that would only be to court certain humiliation. 
I did not let him off too easily, I assure you,’ M. d’Agen continued, 
turning away to evade my gaze; ‘but I got no satisfaction. He 
said you had his good-will, and that to help you he would risk 
something, but that to do so under these circumstances would be 
only to injure himself.’ 
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‘There is still Crillon,’ I said, with as much cheerfulness as I 
could assume. ‘Pray Heaven he be there early! Did M. de 
Rambouillet say anything else ?’ 

‘That your only chance was to fly as quickly and secretly as 
possible.’ 

‘He thought my situation desperate, then ?’ 

My friend nodded ; and scarcely less depressed on my account 
than ashamed on his own, evinced so much feeling that it was 
all I could do to comfort him; which I succeeded in doing only 
when I diverted the conversation to Madame de Bruhl. We 
passed the short night together, sharing the same room and the 
same bed, and talking more than we slept—of madame and 
mademoiselle, the castle on the hill, and the camp in the woods, 
of all old days in fine, but little of the future. Soon after dawn 
Simon, who lay on a pallet across the threshold, roused me from 
a fitful sleep into which I had just fallen, and a few minutes later 
I stood up dressed and armed, ready to try the last chance left 
to me. 

M. d’Agen had dressed stage for stage with me, and I had 
kept silence. But when he took up his cap, and showed clearly 
that he had it in his mind to go with me, I withstood him. ‘ No,’ 
I said, ‘ you can do me little good, and may do yourself much 
harm,’ 

‘You shall not go without one friend,’ he cried fiercely. 

‘Tut, tut!’ Isaid. ‘I shall have Simon.’ 

But Simon, when I turned to speak to him, was gone. Few 
men are at their bravest in the early hours of the day, and it did 
not surprise me that the lad’s courage had failed him. The defec- 
tion only strengthened, however, the resolution I had formed that 
I would not injure M. d’Agen; though it was some time before I 
could persuade him that I was in earnest, and would go alone or not 
at all. In the end he had to content himself with lending me his 
back and breast, which I gladly put on, thinking it likely enough 
that I might be set upon before I reached the castle. And then, 
the time being about seven, I parted from him with many 
embraces and kindly words, and went into the street with my 
sword under my cloak. 

The town, late in rising after its orgy, lay very still and quiet. 
The morning was grey and warm, witha cloudy sky. The flags, 
which had made so gay a show yesterday, hung close to the poles, 
or flapped idly and fell dead again. I walked slowly along beneath 
them, keeping a sharp look-out on every side; but there were few 
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persons moving in the streets, and I reached the Castle gates with- 
out misadventure. Here was something of life ; a bustle of officers 
and soldiers passing in and out, of courtiers whose office made 
their presence necessary, of beggars who had flocked hither in 
the night for company. In the middle of these I recognised on a 
sudden and with great surprise Simon Fleix walking my horse up 
and down. On seeing me he handed it to a boy, and came up 
to speak to me with a red face, muttering that four legs were 
better than two. I did not say much to him, my heart being full 
and my thoughts occupied with the presence chamber and what 
I should say there ; but I nodded kindly to him, and he fell in 
behind me as the sentries challenged me. I answered them that 
I sought M. de Crillon, and so getting by, fell into the rear of a 
party of three who seemed bent on the same errand as myself. 

One of these was a Jacobin monk, whose black and white robes, 
by reminding me of Father Antoine, sent a chill tomy heart. The 
second, whose eye I avoided, I knew to be M. la Guesle, the king’s 
Solicitor-General. The third was a stranger tome. Enabled by 
M. la Guesle’s presence to pass the main guards without challenge, 
the party proceeded through a maze of passages and corridors, 
conversing together in a low tone ; while I, keeping in their train 
with my face cunningly muffled, got as far by this means as the 
ante-chamber, which I found almost empty. Here I inquired 
of the usher for M. de Crillon, and learned with the utmost conster- 
nation that he was not present. 

This blow, which almost stunned me, opened my eyes to 
the precarious nature of my position, which only the early hour 
and small attendance rendered possible fora moment. At any 
minute I might be recognised and questioned, or my name 
be required ; while the guarded doors of the chamber shut me 
off as effectually from the king’s face and grace as though I were 
in Paris, or a hundred leagues away. Endeavouring to the best 
of my power to conceal the chagrin and alarm which possessed 
me as this conviction took hold of me, I walked to the window; 
and to hide my face more completely and at the same time gain a 
moment to collect my thoughts, affected to be engaged in looking 
through it. 

Nothing which passed in the room, however, escaped me. I 
marked everything and everyone, though all my thought was how 
I might get to the king. The barber came out of the chamber 
with a silver basin, and stood a moment, and went in again with an 
air of vast importance. The guards yawned, and an officer entered, 
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looked round, and retired. M. la Guesle, who had gone in to the 
presence, came out again and stood near me talking with the Ja- 
cobin, whose pale nervous face and hasty movements reminded me 
somehow of Simon Fleix. The monk held a letter or petition in 
his hand, and appeared to be getting it by heart, for his lips moved 
continually. The light which fell on his face from the window 
showed it to be of a peculiar sweaty pallor, and distorted besides. 
But supposing him to be devoted, like many of his kind, to an un- 
wholesome life, I thought nothing of this; though I liked him 
little, and would have shifted my place but for the convenience 
of his neighbourhood. 

Presently, while I was cudgelling my brains, a person came out 
aud spoke to La Guesle; who called in his turn to the monk, and 
started hastily towards the door. The Jacobin followed. The 
third person who had entered in their company had his attentior 
directed elsewhere at the moment; and though La Guesle called 
to him, took no heed. On the instant I grasped the situation. 
Taking my courage in my hands, I crossed the floor behind the 
monk; who, hearing me or feeling his robe come in contact 
with me, presently started and looked round suspiciously, his face 
wearing a scowl so black and ugly that I almost recoiled from 
him, dreaming for a moment that I saw before me the very 
spirit of Father Antoine. But as the man said nothing, and the 
next instant averted his gaze, I hardened my heart and pushed 
on behind him, and passing the usher, found myself as by magic 
in the presence which had seemed a while ago as unattainable by 
my wits as it was necessary to my safety. 

It was not this success alone, however, which caused my heart 
to beat more hopefully. The king was speaking as I entered, 
and the gay tones of his voice seemed to promise a favourable 
reception. His Majesty sat half-dressed on a stool at the farther 
end of the apartment, surrounded by five or six noblemen, while 
as many attendants, among whom I hastened to mingle, waited 
near the door. 

La Guesle made as if he would advance, and then, seeing the 
king’s attention was not on him, held back. But in a moment 
the king saw him and called to him. ‘Ha, Guesle!’ he said with 
good-temper, ‘is it you? Is your friend with you?’ 

The Solicitor went forward with the monk at his elbow, and 
I had leisure to remark the favourable change which had taken 
place in the king, who spoke more strongly and seemed in better 
health than of old. His face looked less cadaverous under the 
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paint, his form a trifle less emaciated. That which struck me 
more than anything, however, was the improvement in his spirits. 
His eyes sparkled from time to time, and he laughed continually, 
so that I could scarcely believe he was the same man whom 
I had seen overwhelmed with despair and tortured by his con- 
science. 

Letting his attention slip from La Guesle, he began to bandy 
words with the nobleman who stood nearest to him ; looking up at 
him with a roguish eye, and making bets on the fall of Paris. 

‘Morbleu!’ I heard him ery gaily, ‘I would give a thousand 
pounds to see the Montpensier this morning! She may keep her 
third crown for herself. Or, peste! we might put her in a convent. 
That would be a fine vengeance !’ 

‘The veil for the tonsure’ the nobleman said with a smirk. 

‘Ay. Why not? She would have made a monk of me,’ the 
king rejoined smartly. ‘She must be ready to hang herself 
with her garters this morning, if she is not dead of spite al- 
ready. Or, stay, I had forgotten her golden scissors. Let her 
open a vein with them. Well, what does your friend want, La 
Guesle !’ 

I did not hear the answer, but it was apparently satisfactory, 
for in a minute all except the Jacobin fell back, leaving the monk 
standing before the king; who, stretching out his hand, took from 
him a letter. The Jacobin, trembling visibly, seemed scarcely able 
to support the honour done him, and the king, seeing this, said 
in a voice audible to all, ‘Stand up, man. You are welcome. I 
love a cowl as some love a lady’s hood. And now, what is this?’ 

He read a part. of the letter and rose. As he did so the monk 
leaned forward as though to receive the paper back again, and then 
so swiftly su suddenly, with so unexpected a movement that no 
one stirred until] all was over, struck the king in the body with a 
knife! As the blade flashed and was hidden, and His Majesty 
with a deep sob fell back on the stool, then, and not till then, I 
knew that I had missed a providential chance of earning pardon 
and protection. For had I only marked the Jacobin as we passed 
the door together, and read his evil face aright, a word, one word, 
had done for me more than the pleading of a score of Crillons! 

Too late a dozen sprang forward to the king’s assistance; 
but before they reached him he had himself drawn the knife 
from the wound and struck the assassin with it on the head. 
While some, with cries of grief, ran to support Henry, from 
whose body the blood was already flowing fast, others seized and 
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struck down the wretched monk. As they gathered round him, I 
saw him raise himself for a moment on his knees and look upward ; 
the blood which ran down his face, no less than the mingled 
triumph and horror of his features, impressed the sight on my 
recollection. The next instant three swords were plunged into his 
breast, and his writhing body, plucked up from the floor amid a 
transport of curses, was forced headlong through the casement and 
flung down to make sport for the grooms and scullions who stood 
below. 

A scene of indescribable confusion followed, some crying that 
the king was dead, while others called for a doctor, and some 
by name for Dortoman. I expected to see the doors closed and 
all within secured, that if the man had confederates they might 
be taken. But there was no one to give the order. Instead, many 
who had neither the entrée nor any business in the chamber forced 
their way in, and by their cries and pressure rendered the hubbub 
and tumult a hundred times worse. In the midst of this, while I 
stood stunned and dumbfounded, my own risks and concerns for- 
gotten, I felt my sleeve furiously plucked, and, looking round, found 
Simon at my elbow. The lad’s face was crimson, his eyes seemed 
starting from his head. 

‘Come,’ he muttered, seizing my arm. ‘Come!’ And without 
further ceremony or explanation he dragged me towards the 
door, while his face and manner evinced as much heat and 
impatience as if he had been himself the assassin. ‘ Come, there 
is not a moment to be lost,’ he panted, continuing his exertions 
without the least intermission. 

‘Whither?’ I said, in amazement, as I reluctantly permitted 
him to force me along the passage and through the gaping crowd 
on the stairs. ‘Whither, man ?’ 

‘Mount and ride!’ was the answer he hissed inmyear. ‘ Ride 
for your life to the King of Navarre—to the King of France it 
may be! Ride as you have never ridden before, and tell him the 
news, and bid him look to himself! Be the first, and, Heaven 
helping us, Turenne may do his worst!’ 

I felt every nerve in my body tingle as I awoke to his meaning. 
Without a word I left his arm, and flung myself into the crowd 
which filled the lower passage to suffocation. As I struggled fiercely 
with them Simon aided me by crying ‘ A doctor! a doctor! make 
way there!’ and this induced many to give place to me under the 
idea that I was an accredited messenger. Eventually I succeeded 
in forcing my way through and reaching the courtyard; being, as it 
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turned out, the first person to issue from the Chateau. A dozen 
people sprang towards me with anxious eyes and questions on 
their lips, but I ran past them and, catching the Cid, which was 
fortunately at hand, by the rein, bounded into the saddle. 

As I turned the horse to the gate I heard Simon cry after me, 
‘The Scholars’ Meadow! Go that way!’ and then I heard no more. 
I was out of the yard and galloping bareheaded down the pitched 
street, while women snatched their infants up and ran aside, and 
men came startled to the doors, crying that the League was upon 
us. As the good horse flung up his head and bounded forward, 
hurling the gravel behind him with hoofs which slid and clattered 
on the pavement, as the wind began to whistle by me, and I seized 
the reins in a shorter grip, I felt my heart bound with exultation. 
I experienced such a blessed relief and elation as the prisoner 
long fettered and confined feels when restored to the air of 
heaven. 

Down one street and through a narrow lane we thundered, 
until a broken gateway stopped with fascines—through which the 
Cid blundered and stumbled—brought us at a bound into the 
Scholars’ Meadow just as the tardy sun broke through the clouds 
and flooded the low, wide plain with brightness. Half a league in 
front of us the towers of Meudon rose to view on a hill. In the 
distance, to the left, lay the walls of Paris, and nearer, on the same 
side, a dozen forts and batteries ; while here and there, in that 
quarter, a shining clump of spears or a dense mass of infantry 
betrayed the enemy’s presence. 

I heeded none of these things, however, nor anything except 
the towers of Meudon, setting the Cid’s head straight for these 
and riding on at the top of his speed. Swiftly ditch and dyke came 
into view before us and flashed away beneath us. Men lying in 
pits rose up and aimed at us; or ran with cries to intercept us. A 
cannon-shot fired from the fort by Issy tore up the earth to one 
side ; a knot of lancers sped from the shelter of an earthwork in 
the same quarter, and raced us for half a mile, with frantic shouts 
and threats of vengeance. But all such efforts were vanity. The 
Cid, fired by this sudden call upon his speed, and feeling himself 
loosed—rarest of events—to do his best, shook the foam from his 
bit, and opening his blood-red nostrils to the wind, crouched lower 
and lower ; until his long neck, stretched out before him, seemed, as 
the sward swept by, like the point of an arrow speeding resistless 
to its aim. 


God knows, as the air rushed by me and the sun shone in my 
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face, I cried aloud like a boy, and though I sat still and stirred 
neither hand nor foot, lest I should break the good Sard’s stride, 
I prayed wildly that the horse which I had groomed with 
my own hands and fed with my last crown might hold on 
unfaltering to the end. For I dreamed that the fate of a nation 
rode in my saddle; and mindful alike of Simon’s words, ‘ Bid 
him look to himself” and of my own notion that the League 
would not be so foolish as to remove one enemy to exalt another, 
I thought nothing more likely than that, with all my fury, I should 
arrive too late, and find the King of Navarre as I had left the 
King of France. 

In this strenuous haste I covered a mile as a mile has 
seldom been covered before; and I was growing under the in- 
fluence of the breeze which whipped my temples somewhat more 
cool and hopeful, when I saw on a sudden right before me, and be- 
tween me and Meudon, a handful of men engaged ina mélée. There 
were red and white jackets in it—-Leaguers and Huguenots—and 
the red coats seemed to be having the worst of it. Still, while I 
watched, they came off in order, and unfortunately in such a way 
and at such a speed that I saw they must meet me face to face 
whether I tried to avoid the encounter or not. I had barely time 
to take in the danger and its nearness, and discern beyond both 
parties the main-guard of the Huguenots, enlivened by a score 
of pennons, when the Leaguers were upon me. 

I suppose they knew that no friend would ride for Meudon at 
that pace, for they dashed at me six abreast with a shout of 
triumph ; and before I could count a score we met. The Cid 
was still running strongly, and I had not thought to stay him, so 
that I had no time to use my pistols. My sword I had out, but 
the sun dazzled me and the men wore corslets, and I made but 
poor play with it; though I struck out savagely, as we crashed 
together, in my rage at this sudden crossing of my hopes when 
all seemed done and gained. The Cid faced them bravely—lI heard 
the distant huzza of the Huguenots—and I put aside one point 
which threatened my throat, But the sun was in my eyes and 
something struck me on the head. Another second, and a blow in 
the breast forced me fairly from the saddle. Gripping furiously 
at the air I went down, stunned and dizzy, my last thought as 
I struck the ground being of mademoiselle, and the little brook 
with the stepping-stones. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
‘LE ROI EST MORT!’ 


It was M. d’Agen’s breastpiece saved my life by warding off the 
point of the varlet’s sword, so that the worst injury I got was the 
loss of my breath for five minutes, with a swimming in the head 
and a kind of syncope. These being past, I found myself on my 
back on the ground, with a man’s knee on my breast and a dozen 
horsemen standing round me. The sky reeled dizzily before my 
eyes and the men’s figures loomed gigantic; yet I had sense 
enough to know what had happened to me, and that matters 
might well be worse. 

Resigning myself to the prospect of captivity, I prepared to 
ask for quarter ; which I did not doubt I should receive, since they 
had taken me in an open skirmish, and honestly, and in the daylight. 
But the man whose knee already incommoded me sufficiently, 
seeing me about to speak, squeezed me on a sudden so fiercely, 
bidding me at the same time in a gruff whisper be silent, that 
I thought I could not do better than obey. 

Accordingly I lay still, and as in a dream, for my brain was 
still clouded, heard someone say,‘ Dead! Ishe? I hoped we had 
come in time. Well, he deserved a better fate. Who is he, 
Rosny ?’ 

‘Do you know him, Maignan?’ said a voice which sounded 
strangely familiar. 

The man who knelt upon me answered, ‘No, my lord. He is 
a stranger tome. He has the look of a Norman.’ 

‘ Like enough !’ replied a high-pitched voice I had not heard 
before. ‘ For he rode a good horse. Give me a hundred like it, and 
a hundred men to ride as straight, and I would not envy the King 
of France.’ 

‘Much less his poor cousin of Navarre,’ the first speaker 
rejoined in a laughing tone, ‘ without a whole shirt to his back or 
a doublet that is decently new. Come, Turenne, acknowledge 
that you are not so badly off after all!’ 

At that word the cloud which had darkened my faculties 
swept on a sudden aside. I saw that the men into whose hands 
I had fallen wore white favours, their leader a white plume ; and 
comprehended without more that the King of Navarre had come 
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to my rescue, and beaten off the Leaguers who had dismounted 
me. At the same moment the remembrance of all that had gone 
before, and especially of the scene I had witnessed in the king’s 
chamber, rushed upon my mind with such overwhelming force 
that I fell into a fury of impatience at the thought of the time I 
had wasted; and rising up suddenly I threw off Maignan with 
all my force, crying out that I was alive—that I was alive, and had 
news. 

The equerry did his best to restrain me, cursing me under his 
breath for a fool, and almost squeezing the life out of me. But 
in vain, for the King of Navarre, riding nearer, saw me struggling. 
‘Hallo! hallo! ’tis a strange dead man,’ he cried, interposing. 
‘What is the meaning of this? Let him go! Do you hear, 
sirrah? Let him go!’ 

The equerry obeyed and stood back sullenly, and I staggered 
to my feet, and looked round with eyes which still swam and 
watered. On the instant a cry of recognition greeted me, with a 
hundred exclamations of astonishment. While I heard my name 
uttered on every side in a dozen different tones, I remarked dully 
that M. de Rosny, upon whom my eyes first fell, alone stood © 
silent, regarding me with a face of sorrowful surprise. 

‘By heavens, sir, I knew nothing of this!’ I heard the 
King of Navarre declare, addressing himself to the Vicomte de 
Turenne. ‘The man is here by no connivance of mine. Interro- 
gate him yourself, if you will. Or I will. Speak, sir,’ he con- 
tinued, turning to me with his countenance hard and forbidding. 
‘You heard me yesterday, what I promised you? Why, in 
God’s name, are you here to-day ?’ 

I tried to answer, but Maignan had so handled me that I had 
not breath enough, and stood panting. 

‘Your Highness’s clemency in this matter,’ M. de Turenne 
said, with a sneer, ‘ has been so great he trusted to its continuance. 
And doubtless he thought to find you alone. I fear I am in the 
way.’ 

I knew him by his figure and his grand air, which in any 
other company would have marked him for master; and forgetting 
the impatience which a moment before had consumed me— 
doubtless I was still light-headed—I answered him. ‘Yet I had 
once the promise of your lordship’s protection,’ I gasped. 

‘My protection, sir?’ he exclaimed, his eyes gleaming angrily. 

‘Even so,’ I answered, ‘At the inn at Etampes, where M. de 
Crillon would have fought me.’ 
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He was visibly taken aback. ‘Are you that man?’ he 
cried. 

‘I am. ButI am not here to prate of myself,’ I replied. 
And with that—the remembrance of my neglected errand flashing 
on me again—I staggered to the King of Navarre’s side, and, 
falling on my knees, seized his stirrup. ‘Sire, I bring you news! 
great news! dreadful news!’ I cried, clinging to it. ‘ His Majesty 
was but a quarter of an hour ago stabbed in the body in his 
chamber by a villain monk. And is dying, or, it may be, 
dead.’ 

‘Dead? The King!’ Turenne cried with an oath. ‘ Impos- 
sible!’ 

Vaguely I heard others crying, some this, some that, as surprise 
and consternation, or anger, or incredulity moved them. But 
I did not answer them, for Henry, remaining silent, held me 
spellbound as it were, and awed by the marvellous change which 
I saw fall on his face. His eyes became on a sudden suffused 
with blood, and seemed to retreat under his sunken brows; his 
cheeks turned of a brick-red colour; his half-open lips showed 
his teeth gleaming through his beard ; while his great nose, which 
seemed to curve and curve until it well-nigh met his chin, gave 
to his mobile countenance an aspect as strange as it was terri- 
fying. Withal he uttered for a time no word, though I saw his 
hand grip the riding-whip he held in a convulsive grasp, as though 
his thought were ‘’Tismine! Mine! Wrest it away who dares!’ 

‘ Bethink you, sir,’ he said at last, fixing his piercing eyes on 
me, and speaking in a harsh, low tone, like the growling of a great 
dog, ‘this is no jesting-time. Nor will you save your skin by a 
ruse. Tell me, on your peril, is this a trick ?’ 

‘ Heaven forbid, sire!’ I answered with passion. ‘I was in the 
chamber, and saw it with my own eyes. I mounted on the 
instant, and rode hither by the shortest route to warn your High- 
ness to look to yourself. Monks are many, and the Holy Union 
is not apt to stop half-way.’ 

I saw he believed me, for his face relaxed. His breath seemed 
to come and go again, and for the tenth part of a second his eyes 
sought M. de Rosny’s, Then he looked at me again. ‘I thank 
you, sir,’ he said, bowing gravely and courteously, ‘ for your care for 
me—not for your tidings, which are of the sorriest. God grant 
my good cousin and king may be hurtonly. Now tell us exactly— 
for these gentlemen are equally interested with myself—had a 
surgeon seen him?’ 
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I replied in the negative, but added that the wound was in the 
groin, and bled much. 

‘You said a few minutes ago, “dying or already dead!”’ the 
King of Navarre rejoined. ‘Why?’ 

‘ His Majesty’s face was sunken,’ I stammered. 

He nodded. . ‘ You may be mistaken,’ he said. ‘I pray that 
you are. But here comes Mornay. He may know more.’ 

In a moment I was abandoned, even by M. de Turenne, so 
great was the anxiety which possessed all to learn the truth. 
Maignan alone, under pretence of adjusting a stirrup, remained be- 
side me, and entreated me in a low voice to begone. ‘Take this 
horse, M. de Marsac, if you will, he urged, ‘and ride back the way 
you came. You have done what you came to do. Go back, and 
be thankful.’ ; 

‘Chut!’ I said, ‘ there is no danger.’ 

‘ You will see,’ he replied darkly, ‘if you stay here. Come, come, 
take my advice and the horse,’ he persisted, ‘and begone! Believe 
me, it will be for the best.’ 

I laughed outright at his earnestness and his face of perplexity. 
‘I see you have M. de Rosny’s orders to get rid of me,’ I said... 
‘But I am not going, my friend. He must find some other way 
out of his embarrassment, for here I stay.’ 

‘Well, your blood be on your own head,’ Maignan retorted, 
swinging himself into the saddle with a gloomy face. ‘I have 
done my best to save you!’ 

‘And your master!’ I answered, laughing. 

For flight was the last thing I had in my mind. I had 
ridden this ride with a clear perception that the one thing 
I needed was a footing at Court. By the special kindness of 
Providence I had now gained this; and I was not the man to 
resign it because it proved to be scanty and perilous. It was 
something that I had spoken to the great Vicomte face to face 
and not been consumed, that I had given him look for look and 
still survived, that I had put in practice Crillon’s lessons and come 
to no harm. 

Nor was this all. I had never in the worst times blamed the 
King of Navarre for his denial of me. I had been foolish, indeed, 
seeing that it was in the bargain, had I done so; nor hadI ever 
doubted his good-will or his readiness to reward me should occasion 
arise. Now, I flattered myself, I had given him that which 
he needed, and had hitherto lacked—-an excuse, I mean, for inter- 
ference in my behalf. 
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Whether I was right or wrong in this notion I was soon to 
learn, for at this moment Henry’s cavalcade, which had left me 
a hundred paces behind, came to a stop, and while some of the 
number waved to me to come on, one spurred back to summon 
me to the king. I hastened to obey the order as fast as I could, 
but I saw on approaching that though all was at a standstill till I 
came up, neither the King of Navarre nor M. de Turenne was think- 
ing principally of me. Every face, from Henry’s to that of his least 
important courtier, wore an air of grave preoccupation ; which I had 
no difficulty in ascribing to the doubt present in every mind, and 
outweighing every interest, whether the King of France was dead, 
or dying, or merely wounded. 

Quick, sir!’ Henry said with impatience, as soon as I came 
within hearing. ‘ Donot detain me with your affairs longer than 
is necessary. M.de Turenne presses me to carry into effect the 
order I gave yesterday. But as you have placed yourself in 
jeopardy on my account I feel that something is due to you. You 
will be good enough, therefore, to present yourself at once at M. la 
Varenne’s lodging, and give me your parole to remain there with- 
out stirring abroad until your affair is concluded.’ 

Aware that I owed this respite, which at once secured my 
present safety and promised well for the future, to the great event 
that, even in M. de Turenne’s mind, had overshadowed all others, 
I bowed in silence. Henry, however, was not content with this. 
‘Come, sir,’ he said sharply, and with every appearance of anger, 
‘do you agree to that ?’ 

I replied humbly that I thanked him for his clemency. 

‘There is no need of thanks,’ he replied coldly. ‘What I have 
done is without prejudice to M. de Turenne’s complaint. He must 
have justice.’ 

I bowed again, and in a moment the troop were gone at a 
gallop towards Meudon, whence, as I afterwards learned, the King 
of Navarre, attended by a select body of five-and-twenty horsemen, 
wearing private arms, rode on at full speed to St. Cloud to present 
himself at His Majesty's bedside. A groom who had caught the 
Cid, which had escaped into the town with no other injury than a 
slight wound in the shoulder, by-and-by met me with the horse ; 
and in this way I was enabled to render myself with some decency 
at Varenne’s lodging, a small house at the foot of the hill, not 
far from the Castle-gate. 

Here I found myself under no greater constraint than that 
which my own parole Jaid upon me; and my room having the 
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conveniency of a window looking upon the public street, I was 
enabled from hour to hour to comprehend and enter into the various 
alarms and surprises which made that day remarkable. The 
manifold reports which flew from mouth to mouth on the occa- 
sion, as well as the overmastering excitement which seized all, 
are so well remembered, however, that I forbear to dwell upon 
them, though they served to distract my mind from my own posi- 
tion. Suffice it that at one moment we heard that His Majesty 
was dead, at another that the wound was skin deep, and again 
that we might expect him at Meudon before sunset. The rumour 
that the Duchess de Montpensier had taken poison was no sooner 
believed than we were asked to listen to the guns of Paris firing 
feux de joie in honour of the king’s death. 

The streets were so closely packed with persons telling and 
hearing these tales that I seemed from my window to be looking 
on a fair. Nor was all my amusement without-doors; for a 
number of the gentlemen of the Court, hearing that I had been at 
St. Cloud in the morning, and in the very chamber, a thing which 
made me for the moment the most desirable companion in the 
world, remembered on a sudden that they had a slight ac- 
quaintance with me, and honoured me by calling upon me and 
sitting a great part of the day with me. From which circum- 
stance I confess I derived as much hope as they diversion ; 
knowing that courtiers are the best weather-prophets in the world, 
who hate nothing so much as to be discovered in the company 
of those on whom the sun does not shine. 

The return of the King of Navarre, which happened about the 
middle of the afternoon, while it dissipated the fears of some and 
dashed the hopes of others, put an end to this state of uncertainty 
by confirming, to the surprise of many, that His Majesty was 
in no danger. We learned with varying emotions that the 
first appearances, which had deceived, not myself only, but ex- 
perienced leeches, had been themselves belied by subsequent 
conditions; and that, in a word, Paris had as much to fear, and 
loyal men as much to hope, as before this wicked and audacious 
attempt. 

I had no more than stomached this surprising information, 
which was less welcome to me, I confess, than it should have been, 
when the arrival of M. d’Agen, who greeted me with the affec- 
tion which he never failed to show me, distracted my thoughts 
for a time. Immediately on learning where I was and the 
strange adventures which had befallen me, he had ridden off, 
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stopping only once, when he had nearly reached me, for the pur: 
pose of waiting on Madame de Bruhl. I asked him how she had 
received him. 

‘Like herself,’ he replied with an ingenuous blush. # More 
kindly than I had a right to expect, if not as warmly as I had the 
courage to hope.’ 

‘That will come with time,’ I said, laughing. ‘And Made- 
moiselle de la Vire?’ 

‘TI did not see her,’ he answered, ‘but I heard she was well. 
And a hundred fathoms deeper in love,’ he added, eyeing me 
roguishly, ‘ than when I saw her last.’ 

It was my turn to colour now, and I did so, feeling all the 
pleasure and delight such a statement was calculated to afford me. 
Picturing toademoiselle as I had seen her last, leaning from her 
horse with love written so plainly on her weeping face that all 
who ran might read, I sank into so delicious a reverie that M. 
la Varenne, entering suddenly, surprised us both before another 
word passed on either side. 

His look and tone were as abrupt as it was in his nature, which 
was soft and compliant, to make them. ‘M. de Marsac,’ he said, 
‘I am sorry to put any constraint upon you, but I am directed to 
forbid you to your friends. And I must request this gentleman to 
withdraw.’ 

‘But all day my friends have come in and out,’ I said with 
surprise. ‘Is this a new order?’ 

‘A written order, which reached me no farther back than two 
minutes ago,’ he answered plainly. ‘Iam also directed to remove 
you toaroom at the back of the house, that: you may not overlook 
the street.’ 

‘But my parole was taken,’ I cried, with a natural feeling of 
indignation. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I am sorry to say that I have 
nothing to do with that,’ he answered. ‘I can only obey orders. 
I must ask this gentleman, therefore, to withdraw.’ 

Of course M. d’Agen had no option but to leave me ; which he 
did, I could see, notwithstanding his easy and confident expressions, 
with a good deal of mistrust and apprehension. When he was gone, 
La Varenne lost no time in carrying out the remainder of his 
orders. As a consequence I found myself confined to a small and 
gloomy apartment which looked, at a distance of three paces, 
upon the smooth face of the rock on which the Castle stood. 
This change, from a window which commanded all the life of the 
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town, and intercepted every breath of popular fancy, to a closet 
whither no sounds penetrated, and where the very transition from 
noon to evening scarcely made itself known, could not fail to de- 
press my spirits sensibly ; the more as I took it to be significant 
of a change in my fortunes fully as grave. Reflecting that I must 
now appear to the King of Navarre in the light of a bearer of 
false tidings, I associated the order to confine me more closely with 
his return from St. Cloud ; and comprehending that M. de Turenne 
was once more at liberty to attend to my affairs, I began to look 
about me with forebodings- which were none the less painful 
because the parole I had given debarred me from any attempt to 
escape. 

Sleep and habit enabled me, nevertheless, to pass the night 
in comfort. Very early in the morning a great firing of guns, 
which made itself heard even in my quarters, led me to suppose 
that Paris had surrendered; but the servant who brought me my 
breakfast declined in a surly fashion to give me any informa- 
tion. In the end, I spent the whole day alone, my thoughts 
divided between my mistress and my own prospects, which seemed 
to grow more and more gloomy as the hours succeeded one 
another. No one came near me, no step broke the silence of 
the house; and for a while I thought my guardians had for- 
gotten even that I needed food. This omission, it is true, was 
made good about sunset, but still M. la Varenne did not appear, 
the servant seemed to be dumb, and I heard no sounds in the 
house. 

I had finished my meal an hour or more, and the room was 
growing dark, when the silence was at last broken by quick steps 
passing along the entrance. They paused, and seemed to hesitate 
at the foot of the stairs, but the next moment they came on again, 
and stopped at my door. I rose from my seat on hearing the key 
turned in the lock, and my astonishment may be conceived 
when I saw no other than M. de Turenne enter, and close the door 
behind him. 

He saluted me in a haughty manner as he advanced to the 
table, raising his cap for an instant and then replacing it. This 
done he stood looking at me, and I at him, in a silence which on 
my side was the result of pure astonishment ; on his, of contempt 
and a kind of wonder. The evening light, which was fast failing, 
lent a sombre whiteness to his face, causing it to stand out 
from the shadows behind him in a way which was not without its 
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‘Well!’ he said at last, speaking slowly and with unimaginable 
insolence, ‘I came to look at you!’ 

I felt my anger rise, and gave him back look for look. ‘At 
your will,’ I said, shrugging my shoulders. 

‘ And to solve a question, he continued in the same tone. 
‘To learn whether the man who was mad enough to insult and 
defy me was the old penniless dullard some called him, or the dare- 
devil others painted him.’ 

‘You are satisfied now?’ I said. 

He eyed me for a moment closely ; then with sudden heat he 
cried, ‘Curse me if Iam! Nor whether I have to do with a man 
very deep or very shallow, a fool or a knave !’ 

‘You may say what you please to a prisoner,’ I retorted 
coldly. 

‘Turenne commonly does—to whom he pleases!’ he answered. 
The next moment he made me start by saying, as he drew out a 
comfit-box and opened it, ‘I am just from the little fool you 
have bewitched. If she were in my power I would have her 
whipped and put on bread and water till she came to her senses. 
As she is not, I must take another way. Have you any idea, may 
I ask,’ he continued in his cynical tone, ‘ what is going to become 
of you, M. de Marsac ?’ 

I replied, my heart inexpressibly lightened by what he had 
said of mademoiselle, that I placed the fullest confidence in the 
justice of the King of Navarre. 

He repeated the name in a tone I did not understand. 

‘Yes, sir, the King of Navarre,’ I answered firmly. 

‘Well, I dare say you have good reason to do so,’ he rejoined 
with a sneer. ‘Unless I am mistaken, he knew a little more of 
this affair than he acknowledges.’ 

‘Indeed? The King of Navarre?’ I said, staring stolidly at 
him. 

‘Yes, indeed, indeed, the King of Navarre!’ he retorted, 
mimicking me, with a nearer approach to anger than I had yet 
witnessed in him. ‘But let him be a moment, sirrah!’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and do you listen tome. Or first look at that. Seeing 
is believing.’ 

He drew out as he spoke a paper, or, to speak more correctly, 
a parchment, which he thrust with a kind of savage scorn into my 
hand. Repressing for the moment the surprise I felt, I took it to 
the window, and reading it with difficulty, found it to be a royal 
patent drawn, as far as I could judge, in due form, and appointing 
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some person unknown—for the name was left blank—to the post 
of Lieutenant-Governor of the Armagnac, with a salary of twelve 
thousand livres a year! 

‘Well, sir?’ he said impatiently. 

‘Well?’ I answered mechanically. For my brain reeled ; the 
exhibition of such a paper in such a way raised extraordinary 
thoughts in my mind. 

‘Can you read it ?’ he asked. 

‘ Certainly,’ I answered, telling myself that he would fain play. 
a trick on me. 

‘Very well,’ he replied, ‘then listen. I am going to con- 
descend ; to make you an offer, M. de Marsac. I will procure you 
your freedom, and fill up the blank, which you see there, with your 
name—upon one condition.’ 

I stared at him with all the astonishment it was natural for 
me to feel in the face of such a proposition. ‘ You will confer 
this office on me?’ I muttered incredulously. 

‘The king having placed it at my disposal,’ he answered, ‘I 
will. But first let me remind you,’ he went on proudly, ‘that 
the affair has another side. On the one hand I offer you such 
employment, M. de Marsac, as should satisfy your highest 
ambition. On the other, I warn you that my power to avenge 
myself is no less to-day than it was yesterday; and that if I 
condescend to buy you, it is because that course commends itself 
to me for reasons, not because it is the only one open,’ 

I bowed. ‘The condition, M. le Vicomte?’ I said huskily, 
beginning to understand him. 

‘That you give up all claim and suit to the hand of my kins- 
woman,’ he answered lightly. ‘That is all. It is a simple and 
easy condition.’ 

I looked at him in renewed astonishment, in wonder, in 
stupefaction ; asking myself a hundred questions, Why did he 
stoop to bargain, who could command? Why did he conde- 
scend to treat, who held me at his mercy? Why did he gravely 
discuss my aspirations, to whom they must seem the rankest 
presumption? Why ?—but I could not follow it. I stood looking 
at him in silence; in perplexity as great as if he had offered me 
the Crown of France ; in amazement and doubt and suspicion that 
knew no bounds. 

‘Well!’ he said at last, misreading the emotion which appeared 
in my face. ‘ You consent, sir?’ 

‘Never!’ I answered firmly. 
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He started. ‘I think I cannot have heard you aright,’ he said, 
speaking slowly and almost courteously. ‘I offer you a great 
place and my patronage, M. de Marsac. Do I understand that 
you prefer a prison and my enmity ?’ 

‘On those conditions,’ I answered. 

‘Think, think!’ he said harshly. 

‘I have thought,’ I answered. 

‘ Ay, but have you thought where you are ?’ he retorted. ‘ Have 
you thought how many obstacles lie between you and this little 
fool? How many persons you must win over, how many 
friends you must gain? Have you thought what it will be to 
have me against you in this, or which of us is more likely to 
win in the end ?’ 

‘I have thought,’ I rejoined. 

But my voice shook, my lips were dry. The room had grown 
dark. The rock outside, intercepting the light, gave it already the 
air of a dungeon. Though I did not dream of yielding: to him, 
though I even felt that in this interview he had descended to my 
level, and I had had the better of him, I felt my heart sink. 
For I remembered how men immured in prisons drag out their 
lives always petitioning, always forgotten ; how wearily the days 
go, that to free men are bright with hope and ambition. And I 
saw in a flash what it would be to remain here, or in some such 
place; never to cross horse again, or breathe the free air of 
heaven, never to hear the clink of sword against stirrup, or the 
rich tones of M. d’Agen’s voice calling for his friend ! 

I expected M. de Turenne to go when I had made my answer, 
or else to fall into such a rage as opposition is apt to cause in 
those who seldom encounter it. To my surprise, however, he 
restrained himself. ‘Come,’ he said, with patience which fairly 
astonished me, and so much the more as chagrin was clearly marked 
in his voice, ‘I know where you put your trust. You think 
the King of Navarre will protect you. Well, I pledge you the 
honour of Turenne that he will not; that the King of Navarre 
will do nothing to save you. Now, what do you say ?’ 

‘ As I said before,’ I answered doggedly. 

He took up the parchment from the table with a grim laugh. 
‘So much the worse for you then!’ he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘So much the worse for you! I took you for a 
rogue! It seems you are a fool !’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘VIVE LE ROI!’ 


HE took his leave with those words, But his departure, which 
I should have hailed a few minutes before with joy, as a relief 
from embarrassment and humiliation, found me indifferent. The 
statement to which he had solemnly pledged himself in regard 
to the King of Navarre, that I could expect no further help from 
him, had prostrated me; dashing my hopes and spirits so com- 
pletely that I remained rooted to the spot long after his step had 
ceased to sound on the stairs. If what he said was true, in 
the gloom which darkened alike my room and my prospects 
I could desecry no glimmer of light. I knew His Majesty’s 
weakness and vacillation too well to repose any confidence in him ; 
if the King of Navarre also abandoned me, I was indeed without 
hope, as without resource. 

I had stood some time with my mind painfully employed upon 
this problem, which my knowledge of M. de Turenne’s strict 
honour in private matters did not allow me to dismiss lightly, 
when I heard another step on the stairs, and in a moment M. la 
Varenne opened the door. Finding me in the dark he muttered 
an apology for the remissness of the servants ; which I accepted, 
seeing nothing else for it, in good part. 

‘We have been at sixes-and-sevens all day, and you have been 
forgotten,’ he continued. ‘But you will have no reason to com- 
plain now. Iam ordered to conduct you to His Majesty without 
delay.’ 

‘To St. Cloud!’ I exclaimed, greatly astonished. 

‘No, the king of France is here,’ he answered. 

* At Meudon ?’ 

‘To be sure. Why not?’ 

I expressed my wonder at his Majesty’s rapid recovery. 

‘Pooh!’ he answered roughly. ‘He is as well as he ever was. 
I will leave you my light. Be good enough to descend as soon as 
you are ready, for it is ill work keeping kings waiting. Oh! andI 
had forgotten one thing,’ he continued, returning when he had 
already reached the door. ‘ My orders are to see that you do not 
hold converse with anyone until you have seen the king, M. de 
Marsac, You will kindly remember this if we are kept waiting in 
the antechamber.’ 
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‘Am I to be transported to—other custody ?’ I asked, my mind 
full of apprehension. 

He shrugged his shoulders, ‘Possibly,’ he replied. ‘Ido not 
know.’ 

Of course there was nothing for it but to murmur that I was 
at the king’s disposition ; after which La Varenne retired, leaving 
me to put the best face on the matter I could. Naturally 
I augured anything but well of an interview weighted with sucha 
condition ; and this contributed still further to depress my spirits, 
already lowered by the long solitude in which I had passed the 
day. Fearing nothing, however, so much as suspense, I hastened 
to do what I could to repair my costume, and then descended 
to the foot of the stairs, where I found my custodian awaiting 
me with a couple of servants, of whom one bore a link. 

We went out side by side, and having barely a hundred yards 
to go, seemed in a moment to be passing through the gate of the 
Castle. I noticed that the entrance was very strongly guarded, 
bat an instant’s reflection served to remind me that this was not 
surprising after what had happened at St. Cloud. I remarked to 
M. la Varenne as we crossed the courtyard that I supposed Paris 
had surrendered ; but he replied in the negative so curtly, and with 
so little consideration, that I forbore to ask any other questions ; 
and the Chateau being small, we found ourselves almost at once 
in a long, narrow corridor, which appeared to serve as the ante- 
chamber. 

It was brilliantly lighted and crowded from end to end, and 
almost from wall to wall, with a mob of courtiers; whose silence, 
no less than their keen and anxious looks, took me by surprise. 
Here and there two or three, who had seized upon the embrasure 
of a window, talked together in a low tone; or a couple, who 
thought themselves sufficiently important to pace the narrow 
passage between the waiting lines, conversed in whispers as they 
walked. But even these were swift to take alarm, and continually 
looked askance ; while the general company stood at gaze, starting 
and looking up eagerly whenever the door swung open or a new- 
comer was announced. The strange silence which prevailed 
reminded me of nothing so much as of the Court at Blois on the 
night of the Duke of Mercceur’s desertion; but that stillness had 
brooded over empty chambers, this gave a peculiar air of strange- 
ness to a room thronged in every part. 

M. la Varenne, who was received by those about the door with 
silent politeness, drew me into the recess of a window; whence I was 
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able to remark, among other things, that the Huguenots present 
almost outnumbered the king’s immediate following. Still, among 
those who were walking up and down, I noticed M. de Rambouillet, 
to whom at another time I should have hastened to pay my 
respects ; with Marshal d’Aumont, Sancy, and Humiéres. Nor had 
I more than noted the presence of these before the door of the 
chamber opened and added to their number Marshal Biron, who 
came out leaning on the arm of Crillon. The sight of these old 
enemies in combination was sufficient of itself to apprise me that 
some serious crisis was at hand; particularly as their progress 
through the crowd was watched, I observed, by a hundred curious 
and attentive eyes. 

They disappeared at last through the outer door, and the 
assemblage turned as with one accord to see who came next. 
But nearly half an hour elapsed before the Chamber door, which all 
watched so studiously, again opened. This time it was to give 
passage to my late visitor, Turenne, who came out smiling, 
and leaning, to my great surprise, on the arm of M. de Rosny. 

As the two walked down the room, greeting here and there 
an obsequious friend, and followed in their progress by all eyes, I 
felt my heart sink indeed; both at sight of Turenne’s good- 
humour, and of the company in which I found him, Aware that 
in proportion as he was pleased I was like to meet with displea- 
sure, I still might have had hope had I had Rosny left. Losing 
him, however—and I could not doubt, seeing him as I saw him, 
that I had lost him—and counting the King of Navarre as gone 
already, I felt such a failure of courage as I had never known 
before. I told myself with shame that I was not made for Courts, 
or for such scenes as these; and recalling with new and keen 
mortification the poor figure I had cut in the King of Navarre’s 
antechamber at St. Jean, I experienced so strange a gush of 
pity for my mistress that nothing could exceed the tenderness I 
felt for her. I had won her under false colours, I was not worthy 
of her. I felt that my mere presence in her company in such a 
place as this, and among these people, must cover her with shame 
and humiliation. 

To my great relief, since I knew my face was on fire, neither 
of the two, as they walked down the passage, looked my way or 
seemed conscious of my neighbourhood. At the door they stood 
a moment talking earnestly, and it seemed as if M. de Rosny 
would have accompanied the Vicomte farther. The latter would 
not suffer it, however, but took his leave there ; and this with so 
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many polite gestures that my last hope based on M. de Rosny 
vanished. 

Nevertheless, that gentleman was not so wholly changed that 
on his turning to re-traverse the room I did not see a smile 
flicker for an instant on his features as the two lines of bowing 
courtiers opened before him. The next moment his look fell on 
me, and though his face scarcely altered, he stopped opposite me. 

‘ M. de Marsac is waiting to see His Majesty ?’ he asked aloud, 
speaking to M. la Varenne. 

My companion remaining silent, I bowed. 

‘In five minutes,’ M. de Rosny replied quietly, yet with a 
distant air, which made me doubt whether I had not dreamed all 
I remembered of this man. ‘Ah! M. de Paul, what can I do for 
you?’ he continued. And he bent his head to listen to the appli- 
cation which a gentleman who stood next me poured into his 
ear. ‘I will see,’ I heard him answer. ‘In any case you shall 
know to-morrow.’ 

‘But you will be my friend?’ M. Paul urged, detaining him 
by the sleeve. 

‘I will put only one before you,’ he answered. 

My neighbour seemed to shrink into himself with disappoint- 
ment. ‘Who is it?’ he murmured piteously. 

‘The king and his service, my friend,’ M. de Rosny replied 
drily. And with that he walked away. But half a dozen times 
at least before he reached the upper end of the room I saw the 
scene repeated. 

I looked on at all this in the utmost astonishment, unable to 
guess or conceive what had happened to give M. de Rosny so 
much importance. For it did not escape me that the few words 
he had stopped to speak to me had invested me with interest in 
the eyes of all who stood near. They gave me more room and a 
wider breathing-space, and looking at me askance, muttered my 
name in whispers. In my uncertainty, however, what this 
portended I drew no comfort from it ; and before I had found time 
to weigh it thoroughly the door through which Turenne and 
Rosny had entered opened again. The pages and gentlemen who 
stood about it hastened to range themselves on either side, An 
usher carrying a white wand came rapidly down the room, here 
and there requesting the courtiers to stand back where the passage 
was narrow. Then a loud voice without cried, ‘The King, gentle- 
men! the King!’ and one in every two of us stood a-tiptoe to 
see him enter. 
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But there came in only Henry of Navarre, wearing a violet 
cloak and cap. 

I turned to La Varenne and with my head full of confusion, 
muttered impatiently, ‘But the king, man! Where is the king ?’ 

He grinned at me, with his hand before hismouth. ‘Hush!’ 
he whispered. ‘’T'was a jest we played on you! His late Majesty 
died at daybreak this morning. ‘This is the king.’ 

‘This! the King of Navarre?’ I cried; so loudly that some 
round us called ‘ Silence!’ 

‘No, the King of France, fool!’ he replied. ‘ Your sword 
must be sharper than your wits, or I have been told some lies !’ 

I let the gibe pass and the jest, for my heart was beating so fast 
and painfully that I could scarcely preserve my outward composure. 
There was a mist before my eyes, and a darkness which set the 
lights at defiance. It was in vain I tried to think what this might 
mean—to me. I could not put two thoughts together, and while 
I still questioned what reception I might expect, and who in this 
new state of things were my friends, the king stopped before me. 

‘Ha, M. de Marsac!’ he cried cheerfully, signing to those 
who stood before me to give place. ‘ You are the gentleman who 
rode so fast to warn me the other morning. I have spoken 
to M. de Turenne about you, and he is willing to overlook the 
complaint he had against you. For the rest, go to my closet, my 
friend. Go! Rosny knows my will respecting you.’ 

I had sense enough left to kneel and kiss his hand ; but it was 
in silence, which he knew how to interpret. He had moved on 
and was speaking to another before I recovered the use of my 
tongue, or the wits which his gracious words had scattered. When 
I did so, and got on my feet again too, I found myself the 
centre of somuch observation and the object of so many congratu- 
lations that I was glad to act upon the hint which La Varenne 
gave me, and hurry away to the closet. 

Here, though I had now an inkling of what I had to expect, I 
found myself received with a kindness which bade fair to over- 
whelm me. Only M. de Rosny was in the room, and he took me 
by both hands in a manner which told me without a word that 
the Rosny of old days was back, and that for the embarrassment I 
had caused him of late I was more than forgiven. When I tried 
to thank him for the good offices which I knew he had done 
me with the king he would have none of it; reminding me 
with a smile that he had eaten of my cheese when the choice lay 
between that and Lisieux. 
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‘ And besides, my friend,’ he continued, his eyes twinkling, ‘ You 
have made me richer by five hundred crowns,’ 

‘How so?’ I asked, wondering more and more. 

‘I wagered that sum with Turenne that he could not bribe 
you,’ he answered, smiling. ‘And see,’ he continued, selecting 
from some on the table the same parchment I had seen before, 
‘here is the bribe. Take it; it is yours. I have given a score to- 
day, but none with the same pleasure. Let me be the first to 
congratulate the Lieutenant-Governor of the Armagnac.’ 

For a while I could not believe that he was in earnest; which 
pleased him mightily, Iremember. When I was brought at last to 
see that the king had meant this for me from the first, and had 
merely lent the patent to Turenne that the latter might make trial 
of me, my pleasure and gratification were such that I could no 
more express them then than I can now describethem. For they 
knew no bounds. I stood before Rosny silent and confused, with 
long-forgotten tears welling up to my eyes, and one regret only 
in my heart—that my dear mother had not lived to see the fond 
illusions with which I had so often amused her turned to sober 
fact. Not then, but afterwards, I remarked that the salary of my 
office amounted to the exact sum which I had been in the habit 
of naming to her; and I learned that Rosny had himself fixed it on 
information given him by Mademoiselle de la Vire. 

As my transports grew more moderate, and I found voice to 
thank my benefactor, he had still an answer. ‘Do not deceive 
yourself, my friend,’ he said gravely, ‘or think this an idle 
reward. My master is King of France, but he is a king without 
a kingdom, and a captain without money. To-day, to gain his 
rights, he has parted with half his powers. Before he win all 
back there will be blows—blows, my friend. And to that end I 
have bought your sword.’ 

I told him that if no other left its scabbard for the king, 
mine should be drawn. 

‘I believe you, he answered kindly, laying his hand on my 
shoulder. ‘Not by reason of your words—Heaven knows I have 
heard vows enough to-day !—but because I have proved you. 
And now,’ he continued, speaking in an altered tone and looking 
at me with a queer smile, ‘now I suppose you are perfectly satis- 
fied ? You have nothing more to wish for, my friend ?’ 

I looked aside in a guilty fashion, not daring to prefer on the 
top of all his kindness a further petition. Moreover, His Majesty 
might have other views; or on this point Turenne might have 
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proved obstinate. In a word, there was nothing in what had 
happened, or in M. de Rosny’s communication, to inform me 
whether the wish of my heart was to be gratified or not. 

But I should have known that great man better than to 
suppose that he was one to promise without performing, or to 
wound a friend when he could not salve the hurt. After enjoying 
my confusion for a time he burst into a great shout of laughter, 
and taking me familiarly by the shoulders, turned me towards the 
door. ‘There, go!’ he said. ‘Go up the passage. You will 
find a door on the right, and a door on the left. You will know 
which to open.’ 

Forbidding me to utter a syllable, he put me out. In the 
passage, where I fain would have stood awhile to collect my 
thoughts, I was affrighted by sounds which warned me that the 
king was returning that way. Fearing to be surprised by him 
in such astate of perturbation, I hurried to the end of the passage, 
where I discovered, as I had been told, two doors. 

They were both closed, and there was nothing about either of 
them to direct my choice. But M. de Rosny was correct in 
supposing that I had not forgotten the advice he had offered 
me on the day when he gave me so fine a surprise in his own 
house—‘ When you want a good wife, M. de Marsac, turn to the 
right!’ I remembered the words, and without a moment’s hesi- 
tation—for the king and his suite were already entering the 
passage—I knocked boldly, and scarcely waiting for an invitation, 
went in. 

Fanchette was by the door, but stood aside with a grim smile, 
which I was at liberty to accept as a welcome or not. Mademoi- 
selle, who had been seated on the farther side of the table, rose 
as I entered, and we stood looking at one another. Doubtless 
she waited for me to speak first; while I on my side was so 
greatly taken aback by the change wrought in her by the Court 
dress she was wearing and the air of dignity with which she wore 
it, that I stood gasping. I turned coward after all that had 
passed between us. This was not the girl I had wooed in the 
greenwoods by St. Gaultier; nor the pale-faced woman I had 
lifted to the saddle a score of times in the journey Paris-wards. 
The sense of unworthiness which I had experienced a few minutes 
before in the crowded antechamber returned in full force in pre- 
sence of her grace and beauty, and once more I stood tongue-tied 
before her, as I had stood in the lodgings at Blois.- All the later 
time, all that had passed between us was forgotten. 
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She, for her part, looked at me wondering at my silence. Her 
face, which had grown rosy red at my entrance, turned pale again. 
Her eyes grew large with alarm; she began to beat her foot on 
the floor in a manner I knew. ‘Is anything the matter, sir?’ 
she muttered at last. 

‘On the contrary, mademoiselle,’ I answered hoarsely, looking 
every way, and grasping at the first thing I could think of, ‘I 
am just from M. de Rosny.’ 

‘And he ?’ 

‘He has made me Lieutenant-Governor of the Armagnac.’ 

She curtseyed to me in a wonderful fashion. ‘It pleases me 
to congratulate you, sir,’ she said, in a voice between laughing and 
crying. ‘It is not more than equal to your deserts.’ 

I tried to thank her becomingly, feeling at the same time 
more foolish than I had ever felt in my life; for I knew that 
this was neither what I had come to tell nor she to hear. Yet I 
could not muster up courage nor find words to go farther, and 
stood by the table in a state of miserable discomposure. 

‘Is that all, sir?’ she said at last, losing patience. 

Certainly it was now or never, and I knew it. I made the 
effort. ‘No, mademoiselle,’ I said in a low voice. ‘ Far from it. 
But I do not see here the lady towhom I came to address myself, 
and whom I have seen a hundred times in far other garb than 
yours, wet and weary and dishevelled, in danger and in flight. 
Her I have served and loved ; and for her Ihave lived. I have had 
no thought for months that has not been hers, nor care save for 
her. I and all that I have by the king’s bounty are hers, and 
I came to lay them at her feet. But I do not see her here.’ 

‘No, sir?’ she answered in a whisper, with her face averted. 

‘No, mademoiselle.’ 

With a sudden brightness and quickness which set my heart 
beating she turned, and looked at me. ‘Indeed!’ she said. ‘I 
am sorry for that. It is a pity your love should be given else- 
where, M. de Marsac—since it is the king’s will that you should 
marry me.’ 

‘Ah, mademoiselle !’ I cried, kneeling before her—for she had 
come round the table and stood beside me—‘ But you ?’ 

‘It is my will too, sir,’ she answered, smiling through her tears. 


On the following day Mademoiselle de la Vire became my wife ; 
the king’s retreat from Paris, which was rendered necessary by 
the desertion of many who were ill-affected to the Huguenots, 
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compelling the instant performance of the marriage, if we would 
have it read by M. d’Amours. This haste notwithstanding, I 
was enabled by the kindness of M. d’Agen to make such an ap- 
pearance, in respect both of servants and equipment, as became 
rather my future prospects than my past distresses. It is true that 
His Majesty, out of a desire to do nothing which might offend 
Turenne, did not honour us with his presence ; but Madame Cathe- 
rine attended on his behalf, and herself gave me my bride. M. de 
Sully and M. Crillon, with the Marquis de Rambouillet and his 
nephew, and my distant connection, the Duke de Rohan, who first 
acknowledged me on that day, were among those who earned my 
gratitude by attending me upon the occasion. 

The marriage of M. Francois d’Agen with the widow of my 
old rival and opponent did not take place until something more 
than a year later, a delay which was less displeasing to me than 
to the bridegroom, inasmuch as it left madame at liberty to bear 
my wife company during my absence on the campaign of Arques 
and Ivry. In the latter battle, which added vastly to the renown 
of M. de Rosny, who captured the enemy’s standard with his own 
hand, I had the misfortune to be wounded in the second of the 
two charges led by the king; and being attacked by two foot sol- 
diers, as I lay entangled, I must inevitably have perished but for 
the aid afforded me by Simon Fleix, who flew to the rescue with 
the courage of a veteran. His action was observed by the king, 
who begged him from me, and attaching him to his own person 
in the capacity of clerk, started him so fairly on the road to fortune 
that he has since risen beyond hope or expectation. 

The means by which Henry won for a time the support of 
Turenne (and incidentally procured his consent to my marriage) 
are now too notorious to require explanation. Nevertheless, it 
was not until the Vicomte’s union a year later with Mademoiselle 
de la Marck, who brought him the Duchy of Bouillon, that I 
thoroughly understood the matter ; or the kindness peculiar to the 
king, my master, which impelled that great monarch, in the 
arrangement of affairs so vast, to remember the interests of the 
least of his servants. 


THE END. 
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The Forgery of Antiquities. 


MONG all those laws of political economy which still remain 

unchanged, there is perhaps none which is more readily and 
generally accepted than that which asserts that, in articles of 
which the production is unlimited, the supply will always be 
equal to the demand. In the case of those which cun only be 
produced in a certain limited quantity, an additional demand, 
while enhancing the price, always calls forth imitations or 
adulterations of the genuine article, or some fresh product that 
can be substituted for it. 

It is of these imitations, substitutions, and, it may be added, 


alterations, so far as they relate to objects of antiquity, that I 


now propose to treat; the demand for antiquities at the present 
day, and, indeed, for many years past, having far outstripped the 
powers of legitimate supply. The high prices paid for portable 
relics of the past inevitably lead to their being fraudulently imi- 
tated. As with the ordinary ‘smasher,’ who finds that it takes less 
time and trouble to make and pass a bad shilling than to earn a 
good one by honest labour, so the forger of antiquities finds it 
easier to make and sell some counterfeit coin or bronze than to 
set to work to dig one up or to procure one from those who have 
done so. The professed forger of antiquities occupies, however, a 
far higher sphere than the mere producer of bad shillings, and, in 
addition to any profit that he may make by his skill, has the 
inward satisfaction of feeling that he has matched his ingenuity 
against the experience and discrimination of someone who thinks 
himself an antiquary, and has come off victorious. On the other 
hand, the knowledge that forgeries must and do exist tends to 
sharpen the eyesight of antiquaries, few, if any, of whom can 
honestly say that they have never been duped. As dogs must 
pass through their distemper, so an antiquary must have bought 
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his forgeries before he can be regarded as thoroughly seasoned. 
Some, like myself, have not only purchased forgeries, but have 
published accounts of them as if they had been genuine anti- 
quities—accounts which any amount of subsequent withdrawal 
fails to annihilate. 

Although in common parlance we usually speak of ‘ forged’ 
and ‘ counterfeit’ antiquities as synonymous, there is, in fact, a 
slight difference between the two terms. Counterfeits (contra- 
facta) are made in imitation of genuine objects; forgeries ( fabri- 
cata) are not of necessity imitations, but may embody entirely 
new conceptions, though outwardly seeming to be ancient. 

Both counterfeits and forgeries abound in every department 
of archeology—manuscripts, inscriptions, gems, pottery, glass, 
enamels, ivories, coins, weapons, implements, and ornaments have 
each and all been subjects to which forgers at different times 
and in various countries have devoted their not unprofitable 
attention. 

Of purely literary forgeries I need say but little. The names 
of Chatterton and Ireland are familiar to all, and though their 
works are now discredited, the forged Itinerary of Richard of 
Cirencester, compiled by Bertram in the last century, is con- 
stantly quoted as authoritative by those who ought to know 
better. Many will remember in our own times certain emenda- 
tions in the text of Shakspere, and more than one Greek and 
Hebrew manuscript, that attained to a brief notoriety; and even 
within the present year numerous ‘autograph’ letters of Burns 
and Scott have formed the subject of a criminal prosecution at 
Edinburgh. The jury in this case recommended Mr. Alexander 
Howland Smith, the producer of the incriminated manuscripts, to 
mercy, partly on the ground of ‘the easy facility of dispcs- 
ing of the spurious documents afforded him’; in other words, 
of the extreme gullibility of his public. It would almost seem 
that the maxim, Credo quia impossibile is of more universal 
application than is commonly supposed. The 27,000 forgeries 
palmed off on M. Michel Chasles as writings of Dante, Shakspere, 
Pascal, and others, tell the same tale. The abundant forgeries 
of Saxon Charters belong to so remote a date that they must 
be regarded as antiquities themselves, and not as modern an- 
tiques. 

While on the subject of the forgery of manuscripts, I may adduce 
acase of conscience. Some fifty years ago a young man, fairly 
handy with his pen, was asked by some young ladies to contribute 
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to their collection of autographs. He expressed his willingness to 
do so, but also his inability to warrant the authenticity of what 
he might offer them. In due course, signatures of Charles I. 
and II., and of some distinguished statesmen of their times, were 
presented, but with the same absence of warranty. The young 
ladies, however, had a relative, distinguished as an antiquary and 
historian, and to his judgment the documents were submitted, 
He pronounced them all to be genuine, and the question is, 
What ought the young man whose penmanship they were to 
have done? It seemed to him at the time that it would only 
add to the offence of his forgery if he were to destroy the 
character of an expert in ancient handwriting, and that as the 
paper and ink were in keeping with the period, and inasmuch as 
if the Charleses and other signatories were to return to earth, the 
facsimiles were so accurate that they could not disown their 
simulated handwriting, it was best to let the autographs have the 
benefit of the doubt. They exist until the present day, and no 
one seems to be really the worse. 

The fabrication of lapidary inscriptions began some four 
centuries ago, and many were the forgeries that were palmed off 
on the antiquaries of the Renaissance period. The number of 
fictitious inscriptions in Gruter’s ‘Roman Inscriptions’ is 
notorious ; but perhaps, for unblushing assurance, one given by 
Agostini bears the palm. It purports to be inscribed to the 
memory of the chaste Lucretia by her disconsolate husband— 
COLLATINVS. TARQVINIVS. DVLCISSIMAE ..CONIVGI. It 
is, however, nearly equalled by another inscription, containing a 
prohibition on the part of the Senate against Csar’s crossing 
the Rubicon, which is said to have been found on the banks of 
that river. Such forgeries seldom impose upon a scholar, and are 
now rarely practised. The inscribed stone, commemorative of 
King Harthacnut, which was ‘found’ in Kennington Lane, and 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries in 1789, was cut for one 
antiquary, Stevens, in order to impose upon another, Gough, and 
comes under the heading of practical jokes. 

Fictitious inscriptions are still occasionally scratched on 
genuine Roman sepulchral urns, and I have known a Roman 
tile to have its interest and value enhanced by having cut upon it 
what appeared to be the impression of a Legionary stamp. 

In America an inscribed stone found in an ancient tumulus 
near Newark, Ohio, was exhibited some years since to the Ethno- 
logical Society. In this case the artist had selected Hebrew as 
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the language for his inscription, but had unfortunately made use 
of the modern instead of the ancient form of the letters. 

Nearly allied to the forgery of inscriptions is that of gems, 
which, more especially in Italy, is carried on as a profitable trade. 
Most of the Christian engraved gems, said to have been found in 
the catacombs at Rome, belong to this spurious class, but, as the 
late Mr. King has observed, any knowledge of antique art suffices 
to detect the very recent date of their fabrication. Occasionally 
a nimbus has been added to an antique male or female head, thus 
converting it into that of a saint or a madonna. 

Mr. Syer Cuming has recorded the making of six large 
scarabxi of amethyst together with the golden necklace of King 
Menes, not by an Egyptian jeweller, but by an artificer near Drury 
Lane. These were exported to Russia in 1837. Occasionally 
modern intaglios are mounted in ancient settings as a means 
of averting suspicion from them. 

It is difficult to distinguish the work of some of the best 
modern gem-engravers from that of the ancient, especially in the 
ease of gems of the cinque-cento period. As a general rule, 
gems with the sunk surfaces very highly polished—camei—and 
gems bearing the name of the artist may be regarded with sus- 
picion. 

I may add that, in the first half of this century, the number 
of forgeries, and the skill with which they were executed, reacted 
on the value of genuine antique gems, so that it became consider- 
ably reduced. 

The forgeries of fictile ware are so numerous that it would be 
hopeless to attempt to trace all the different varieties of fraud that 
have been perpetrated. Not only are imitations of ancient vases 
produced in a greater or less degree of perfection, but alterations 
are effected in genuine specimens which entirely change their 
character and apparent value. In his ‘ History of Ancient Pottery,’ 
Dr. Birch has recited some of the ways in which Greek vases have 
been manipulated. The making good of defective parts with 
fragments of other vases is a common and venial offence. Bat 
the painting modern figures on the vases is carrying deception too 
far, though the fraud is easily detected. More insidious is the 
trap when the forger has taken an ancient vase entirely covered 
with black glaze, and, having traced a design upon it in outline, 
has scraped off the glaze so as to show the natural red colour of 
the clay, leaving the figures of the design in black. Sometimes 


this process has been reversed und red figures left on a black 
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ground. But in either case the unevenness of the surface of 
the vase is sufficient to reveal the fraud to a careful observer. 

Not only were these metamorphic processes adopted, but there 
have been regular manufactories at which fictitious vases were 
made. Pietro Fondi had such at Venice and Corfu, and the 
Vasari family at Venice. In more modern times the manufacture 
has been carried on at Naples. Generally speaking the modern imi- 
tations are both heavier and of greater specific gravity than the 
genuine vases. 

In recent times the beautiful terra-cotta figurines from 
Tanagra and other parts of Greece have been favourite subjects 
for imitation. Some genuine examples have been “improved ” 
by ingenious additions and by gilding. The method adopted in 
the Museum at Athens of placing some of the modern imitations 
by the side of ancient examples is highly instructive. 

The forgeries of Roman terra-cotta lamps are legion, and in 
the case of the simpler forms by no means easy of detection. 
Even statuettes and figures of burnt clay requiring considerable 
artistic skill are manufactured, and the material is one that readily 
assumes the appearance of antiquity. 

In Mexico and Peru the demand for ancient terra-cotta figures 
and vases has led to their production on a large scale. The process 
of manufacture and the kind of clay used are the same as they 
were before the Conquest, so that if copies are made from veritable 
antiques it is hard to distinguish between the two. The artists 
are, however, liable to insert little details which show an acquaint- 
ance with European civilisation, and thus to betray themselves. 

The high prices paid for fine specimens of Italian majolica 
have led to the natural result. Raffaelle ware has been made in 
abundance, and even the iridescent glaze of the Gubbio ware of 
Maestro Giorgio has been reproduced. The same has been done 
for the metallic lustre of Hispano-Moresco ware in Spain, while 
Rhodian vessels, beautiful in form and colour, have issued from 
Italian kilns. 

As to porcelain, it is probable that more than half of the 
‘old’ Dresden china now exposed for sale is counterfeit. Most 
frequently the originals have been copied, mark and all, but in 
some cases really old Dresden china that was originally white has 
been painted by an ambitious forger. With Sévres china, the 
more common ware has sometimes had the whole of the original 
pattern and glaze removed, and received a new ground of turquoise 
or some of the royal colours, to which painting or medallions in 
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the old style have been added. In 1816 a déjeiiner service with 
portraits of Louis XIV. and the principal ladies of his court was 
offered to Louis XVIII. as having belonged to his grandfather, 
Louis XV.; but on examination it was found that the principal 
plateau was of a design not introduced at Sévres until fifteen years 
after the death of the reputed owner of the service. Instead of 
adorning the table of the King, the service was relegated to the 
Museum at Sévres as an interesting forgery. Spurious Palissy 
ware is almost a drug in the market, and nearly every porcelain 
manufactory is now represented by pieces either wholly reproduc- 
tions of its genuine products or having their marks and character 
in some way modified. There is no one who should more dili- 
gently apply to himself the motto Caveat emptor than the 
collector of pottery and porcelain. 

Enamels are, however, a subject for equal caution. Even in 
such a collection of choice specimens as that in the Manchester 
Exhibition of 1857, specimens imitating nearly all the different 
varieties of enamel-work were observed by Mr. Franks. Their pro- 
duction is not unattended by danger. The skilful fabricator of a 
series of Limoges enamel cups, vases, and salt-cellars, purchased by ° 
some members of the Rothschild family, was rewarded in France 
by a fine of 1,000 francs and imprisonment for fifteen months. 

Ancient glass is perhaps more frequently ‘made up’ than 
actually forged, some scales of the iridescent film that forms on 
the surface of long-buried glass being applied to cover the traces 
of recent repairs. The painting on gold, characteristic of one 
variety of early Christian glass, has been successfully imitated. 

The beautiful Arab lamps of glass have been successfully repro- 
duced in Paris, and more than one mosque at Constantinople, the 
guardians of which have sold the original lamp of the sacred 
building, has now a French substitute in its place. In a few 
years’ time these ‘ new lamps for old’ may have attained a sufficient 
appearance of antiquity to be sold to travellers as the original 
lamps. Ancient Venetian glass has been so skilfully reproduced 
as to. make the collection of such glass so hazardous that in this 
country it is almost entirely neglected. 

In the forgeries of ancient carved ivories Mr. Franks has 
recognised two distinct schools—one in the South of France, which 
has devoted its principal attention to reproductions in the Gothic 
style; the other in Germany, probably not far from Cologne, 
which has studied the reproduction of Roman and Romanesque 
carvings. Some of the works of the latter school are characterised 
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by considerable erudition, and have been sold for hundreds of 
pounds. 

Such forgeries are, however, for the select few and not for the 
multitude. For one collector of ivories or enamels there are 
thousands who are interested in coins and various antiquities of 
stone and bronze. 

On the forgery of coins alone books might be—and, indeed, 
have been—written. The subject can only be here treated in a 
somewhat superficial manner. Before dealing, however, with 
modern forgeries a few words must be said with regard to those 
coins which, though counterfeit, are as much real antiques.as the 
originals they imitated—-with which, indeed, they were contem- 
porary. It was not so much among the Greeks as among the 
Romans that the art of plating a core of copper with a thick 
coating of silver was practised for the production of false coins. 
To prevent the practice coins were struck with the edges all 
notched by filing, with the intention of showing that there was no 
copper inside. But even these serrati, which were in great 
favour with those shrewd barbarians the ancient Germans, came 
to be forged, and our own Ancient British moneyers at an early 
period learnt the art of striking coins of copper plated with silver 
and gold. In early Imperial times at Rome it would seem that 
curio-hunters had an affection for false coins, one of which, 
according to Pliny, was worth several good ones. 

In more modern times the forgery of ancient coins was almost 
contemporaneous with the Renaissance, and in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century we find Agostini devoting one of his 
dialogues on medals to this subject. 

Modern forgeries may, for the most part, be classified under 
three heads—coins struck from modern dies, cast coins and 
electrotypes, and genuine coins that have been altered. 

The counterfeits struck from modern dies are of two kinds— 
(1) forgeries pure and simple, of which no genuine originals exist, 
and (2) imitations of ancient specimens. Some of the first class 
are so gross and palpable that nothing but a well-founded belief 
in the credulity of collectors could have induced their originators 
to produce them. When coins of Priam were struck with his 
portrait and name on the obverse, and with TPOIA and a view of 
the town on the reverse; when Hannibal appeared as DVX 
POENORVM on one face of a coin, and as a horseman throwing 
a lance at the Romans, with the legend ACCIPITE on the other, 
the forgers must have arrived near the limits of the credulity of 
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their customers, though a coin of Julius Cesar, with the legend 
VENI, VIDI, VICI, may have been more popular with a reading 
public. 

Other false coins again, though not struck in actual imitation 
of existing coins, are so closely in accordance with the style of the 
period to which they claim to belong that they may be regarded 
as good imitations of what the originals would have been had 
they ever existed. Such, for instance, are coins purporting to be 
of Lady Jane Grey as queen, or English coins of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, bearing his own name, All the genuine coins of that 
King were struck in the name of his father, Henry II., but I have 
in my collection an example bearing the name of Richard, which 
I happen to know was at one stage of its existence a fourpenny- 
piece of William IV., with the date 1836. In fact, I still possess 
the dies from which it was struck, having myself, at a remote 
period, engraved them to show what Richard’s English coins 
ought to have been, as at that time none were known. It is 
satisfactory to say that my coin proved to be of a ‘ prophetic 
type,’ as it corresponds in all respects with the particular coins 
bearing the name of Henry which are now attributed to Richard I. 
It is equally satisfactory to remark that it would not for a moment 
impose on a practised numismatist. y 

The case is different with the works of some of the cinque- 
cento forgers, such as Victor Gambello, Alessandro Bassiano, and 
Giovanni del Cavino—who was known as the Paduan—whose 
imitations of ‘large-brass’ Roman coins can with difficulty be 
distinguished from their genuine originals. Some of their 
Italian successors at the present day, who are re-striking really 
ancient coins with new and rare devices, are excelling them in 
the arts of deception, as the genuine patina, or ‘ rust of ages,’ is 
preserved on these productions, and seems to guarantee their 
antiquity. 

Among the counterfeiters of comparatively modern times the 
German Becker stands pre-eminent. With incredible skill he en- 
graved dies for upwards of 300 types of coins, principally Roman, 
and as most of these were struck in gold—a metal that does not 
change in appearance with time—he realised large sums from un- 
wary collectors. Becker was a man of resource and with some sense 
of humour. How to take off the appearance of novelty from the 
freshly-struck coins was a question of difficult solution. He solved 
it thus—he had a small box constructed, which he partly filled with 
iron filings, and screwed to the springs of his carriage, and in this 
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box he placed his newly-struck coins, and then, as he expressed it, 
‘took his old gentlemen a drive’ on the road between Frankfort 
and Offenbach. The coins came out of the box, still fresh, but 
with the too glaring bloom of youth judiciously toned down. At 
length the market was overdone with his productions, and Becker, 
having ceased to counterfeit, now sold complete sets of impres- 
sions in lead from his dies to the museums and collectors who had 
formerly purchased his forgeries, so that there might be no 
difficulty in identifying what was his handiwork. 

Within the last few years numbers of forgeries of extremely 
rare coins in the British Museum and in private collections have 
been sold by auction in London. So good is their execution that 
it seems probable that means have been devised for casting steel 
dies on plaster casts or of hardening electrotype dies. The manu- 
facture of rare ‘siege-pieces’ carried on in one of our Midland 
towns, shows a far lower amount of skill. 

When genuine but defaced coins are re-struck with new impres- 
sions, it is very difficult to discover the fraud, Some genuine 
ancient coins are surfrappées in this manner—as, for instance, a 
whole class of Jewish coins which are struck on Roman silver 
denarii. But when the image and superscription of William III. 
can be discerned underlying the device on a rare crown-piece 
of Elizabeth the question of its authenticity is soon solved. 

But of all forgeries of coins those which have been cast from 
genuine originals as their models are most abundant. In most 
cases, however, the surface is somewhat granulated, the edges have 
been filed to obliterate the marks of the joint of the mould, the 
weight is incorrect, and there is a want of sharpness in the details. 
I have, nevertheless, seen casts so good that even practised eyes 
have failed to recognise their character. On the other hand, 
the forgers of this class of coins are by no means particular as to 
the originals from which they make their moulds, and reproduc- 
tions in silver of copies of Paduan imitations in bronze are occa- 
sionally to be seen. 

Electrotypes are such faithful reproductions of their originals 
that, when newly made, it is almost impossible to distinguish 
between them except by the weight and the metallic ring of the 
coins. Electrotypes, however, are usually made of two pieces 
which are soldered together ; and after a time the joint becomes 
apparent, and suggests that, by a judicious application of a knife, 
the obverse and reverse might be separated like the two shells of 
an oyster. 
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The frauds that have been effected by the alteration of coins 
are very ingenious. Sometimes by the erasure of a few letters a 
common coin has been converted into a rare one. In other cases, 
by the judicious use of the graver the coin of one Emperor—por- 
trait, name, and all—has been converted into that of another 
infinitely more rare ; or a new legend and device have been given 
on the reverse. As one of the faces as well as the edges of the 
coins are usually left in their original condition, these altered 
coins are admirably adapted to entrap the unwary. But the most 
killing bait of all is a combination of two genuine coins, which is 
effected by turning in a lathe a recess in the one which exactly 
receives the other when it has been turned down to the proper 
size. The one half is soldered into the other and the line of 
juncture can hardly be perceived. 

There is another form of fraud in connection with coins and 
antiquities which concerns their places of finding and not them- 
selves. Wherever excavations are carried on in London—and, 
indeed, in most other towns—when coins are inquired for they are 
sure to be produced ; found, not on the spot, as asserted, but among 
the refuse of some curiosity shop. I have seen a most ludicrous ~ 
assemblage of coins, Greek, Roman, foreign, and English, genuine 
and false, all produced as the result of digging the foundations of 
a city warehouse. 

The whole value and interest of an antiquity sometimes con- 
sist in the knowledge of how and where it was found, and this 
system of fictitious finding, in which the terms finding and inven- 
tion are strictly synonymous, has often been turned to profitable 
account. 

Some thirty years ago an action was brought by a London 
dealer in antiquities against the Athenewm newspaper for libel in 
asserting that a series of objects in his possession were forged. 
The dealer, like many others, hal probably been taken in. He 
had purchased for a considerable sum a large collection of objects 
in lead or pewter, which were said to have been found during the 
formation of a new dock at Shadwell. Many of them were sup- 
posed to be what are known as pilgrims’ signs, and all were said, 
on no mean authority, to be evidently connected with some 
religious proceedings, though it was admitted that there was con- 
siderable inconsistency between many of the articles, which, how- 
ever, was to be accounted for by their belonging to different ages. 

There were crowned monarchs in ecclesiastical vestments, 
knights in various kinds of armour, archbishops, bishops, and 
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priests with mitres, croziers, and different emblems, incense-cups, 
patens, ewers, reliquaries, and vessels of all shapes, besides numer- 
ous medallions and plaques with loops for suspension. The great 
variety of form and the strangeness of some of the devices seemed 
to raise a presumption that such a fertility of imagination and 
such dexterity of workmanship could hardly be possessed by any 
single forger, and therefore that, though exceptional, these objects 
were to be accepted as genuine. 

Unfortunately for such a view, the late Mr. Charles Reed 
succeeded in discovering the place of the manufacture, and even 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries some of the moulds in 
which the relics were cast. By way of a test, inquiry was made 
of the vendor of the antiques whether he had come across a figure 
like a drawing that was produced. The answer was, ‘No; but I 
think that I have seen something like it in the hands of one of 
my mates. Can you lend me the drawing?’ The sketch was 
lent, and within a few days the vendor reappeared, triumphant, 
and bringing with him an ecclesiastical figure in metal, with an 
inscription in Gothic letters on the base— 


STNACUS FNBRIANTVS 


The fact is that the whole fraud was perpetrated by a couple 
of illiterate mud-rakers, who prepared their moulds in plaster of 
Paris, cast their pseudo-antiques in a mixture of lead and pewter, 
immersed them for a short time in a bath of nitric acid, and 
finally, having daubed them with a coating of river mud, offered 
them for sale to inquiring antiquaries. 

The manufacture still survives in a modified form, ‘ cock-metal,’ 
or a mixture of copper and lead, being now the usual material, 
and daggers, spear-heads, keys, and large medallions the common 
forms. These latter have usually strange royal busts and figures in 
armour upon them, with a meaningless legend around the device, 
frequently accompanied by a date. The period selected is usually 
from 1000 to 1200, and the dates are given in Arabic numerals. 
It is needless to say that at that time such numerals were un- 
known in this country, but the presence of a date was found to 
conduce to the sale of the medals. The public that purchases 
such forgeries likes to buy a date with them. 

Another British school of forgers which pre-supposed a certain 
knowledge of history on the part of its clients, flourished in 
Suffolk some forty yearsago. Besides some ancient British coins, 
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which for a time imposed both on the British Museum authorities 
and myself, I may cite among its productions a silver seal, pur- 
porting to be that of Cunobeline, a brooch of the same metal 
bearing the names of four Saxon bishops, and an eighteenth- 
century chain, with an inscription upon it proving that it had 
belonged to Cardinal Wolsey. 

This reminds me of the inscriptions that are sometimes 
engraved on really ancient plate, with the intention of adding 
to its interest and value. I once saw in a loan collection at 
Northampton a tankard which, according to the inscription 
engraved upon it, had been given by Charles I. to the ‘ thorough’ 
Earl of Strafford about 1640. The form of the tankard looked 
suspicious, and on examining the Hall-marks I found the 
‘Britannia’ mark among them, which was not introduced until 
the year 1696. When the British Archeological Association met 
at St. Albans in 1869, silver cups were exhibited for sale which 
claimed to have belonged to Bacon, the inscriptions on which 
were evidently modern. Many, however, are the ways in which 
silver plate is falsified. Hall-marks are altered; they are trans- 
ferred from spoons or small articles to large and pretentious 
vessels. Apostles are added to plain spoons, plain cups and spoons 
are chased with new patterns, and peg-tankards are created which 
in their youth were peg-less. 

Among forgeries of medizval antiquities may be mentioned a 
few of those in jet, principally seals. These are mostly founded 
upon a genuine seal of Osbert de Hilton, which is carved in jet, 
and is now preserved in the Museum at Whitby. The forgeries, 
however, are not confined to simple copies, but comprise seals of 
Julia Mamza (the mother of Alexander Severus), Constantine the 
Great, Richard Coeur de Lion, and other celebrities. A few years 
since the Jowrnal of the British Archeological Association con- 
tained an account of the finding of a ring formed of jet, of which 
a figure was given, that bore upon it an inscription which had 
puzzled the editors. On examination I found it to be that upon 
a Jewish coin of the time of Hadrian, of which the maker of the 
ring must have seen a woodcut. 

Of prehistoric antiquities, both in stone and bronze, forgeries 
are numerous, but it seems needless to enter into all the details 
of their character, and of the means that may be employed to 
detect their fraudulent origin. Suffice it to say that in the gravel- 
pits of the valley of the Somme and of the neighbourhood of 
London the manufacture of paleolithic implements takes rank as 
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one of the fine arts. The chipping of the English forgeries is 
superior to that of the French, but in each case the lanceolate 
form is the favourite. The appearance of antiquity is usually 
given by a thin coating of fine clay, but at Amiens a plan of 
whitening the flint by long boiling in the family kettle has been 
introduced. At Abbeville, the scene of the great dispute as to 
the authenticity of the celebrated Moulin Quignon jaw, I once 
saw an implement dug out of the gravel, and of a rich brown 
colour. It proved, however, still to retain upon its surface the 
finger-marks of the forger, who had smeared it with the dark- 
brown coating of clay. Mr. Francis Galton might perhaps have 
identified the artist by the finger-marks. On thoroughly washing 
such specimens their modern character becomes apparent. 

In some of the bone-caves of the Reindeer period, both in 
France and Germany, ancient bones have had designs engraved 
upon them by modern forgers, and ancient flint tools have been 
inserted in sockets of ancient bone so as together to form a com- 
posite falsification. Something of the same kind has been 
practised with regard to relics from the Swiss lake-dwellings, 
many of the bronze objects from which have also been imitated 
by casting. 

Of neolithic implements forgeries are equally abundant, and 
in some instances equally difficult to detect. Large perforated 
axe-heads when made of soft sandstone which could not possibly 
be used for cutting purposes, of course betray themselves; but 
the modern flint axes and arrowheads are not so easily distinguish- 
able from the ancient. To the experienced eye there is, however, 
a difference both in the workmanship and the character of the 
surface, the ancient arrowheads having probably been worked into 
shape by pressure with a tool of stag’s horn, and not by blows of 
an iron hammer. The grinding of the edges of modern imitations 
has usually been effected on a revolving grindstone; in ancient 
times a fixed stone was always used, on which the surface and 
edges of axes or hatchets were ground by friction. 

Some well-made examples of abnormally large arrowheads 
to which a polished surface has been given by grinding with sand, 
have been fabricated in Ireland. The works of the notorious 
Edward Simpson, or ‘ Flint Jack,’ are coarser and less deceptive. 
When from their abundance his forgeries lost their sale, he earned 
a somewhat more honest penny by publicly exhibiting his process 
of manufacture. After I had communicated to the Congress of 
Prehistoric Archeology, held at Norwich in 1868, a paper on the 
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manufacture of stone implements in early times, I was honoured 
by a visit from Flint Jack, who was anxious to see some of my 
work, as he ‘ believed that I was likely to attain to an equal degree 
of eminence with himself,’ 

The forgeries of objects belonging to the Bronze Period are 
usually produced by casting, sometimes from genuine originals. 
The modern castings are, as a rule, more clumsy and, when hollow, 
of thicker substance than the ancient. Sometimes a genuine 
sword-blade is ‘improved’ by having a new hilt cast for it, but 
there is a difficulty in making the ‘ patination’ or oxidation of the 
new part match that of the old. I have had brought me from 
Italy a beautiful and genuine sword-blade of bronze, to which a 
wooden hilt, incrusted with a stalagmitic deposit, was riveted. In 
form the hilt was perfect, but a slight fracture revealed the fact 
that the material was mahogany. The forger had forgotten that 
the woods of the New World were not imported into Europe during 
the Bronze Period! 

It is, however, time to conclude this long history of ingenious 
frauds perpetrated in every branch of archeology. And what is 
the moral? Are collectors to confess to an absolute inability to 
protect themselves from fraud, and cease collecting in despair, or 
are there still grounds for hoping that collections immaculate from 
forgeries may be formed? The case, after all, is not so bad as it 
appears, for, great as may be the forger’s skill, not one of his 
frauds in a thousand eventually escapes detection. By those long 
versed in any particular branch of archeology a kind of intuitive 
perception is gained which enables them almost at a glance to 
distinguish between the true and the false. While attaining to 
this happy stage, the fact of being occasionally taken in helps 
to sharpen the powers of observation, so that the existence of 
forgeries can hardly be regarded as an unmixed evil. The know- 
ledge of their existence tends, moreover, to encourage a more 
minute and scholarly investigation of every detail in genuine 
objects of antiquity, and assists in creating that judicial frame of 
mind which avoids too sudden conclusions. In the advance of 
science it is hard to say which is the more mischievous—to believe 
too little or to believe too much; and the true moral of what we 
have been considering seems to be that which two thousand years 
ago was enunciated by Epicharmus—‘ that the very nerves and 
sinews of knowledge consist in believing nothing rashly.’ 


JOHN EVANs. 
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Why Men Don’t Marry. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ANSWER. 


HE title of this article is not of my own choosing. It was 
fore-ordained for me some time back by the rather excited 
correspondents of a daily newspaper, which opened its columns to 
as many solutions of the riddle as ingenuity could devise. It may 
fairly be objected that the riddle is no riddle at all, but rather 
belongs to the class of question-begging queries of which ‘ How 
long have you ceased beating your mother ?’ is the most famous 
example. As a matter of fact, most men do marry, and it seems, 
therefore, unreasonable to be asked to explain why they don’t. 
But on this one point my sex is perhaps a little unreasonable. 
Women have never acquiesced whole-heartedly in Mr. Stevenson’s 
assertion that though the ideal woman is a wife the ideal man is a 
bachelor, and so long as even a small minority of men of present- 
able appearance and some visible means of subsistence persist in 
denying themselves a man’s highest privilege, the problem will 
doubtless continue to be stated in the sweeping form which I 
here adopt. 

The most hardened offenders are undoubtedly the members 
of a single class: pleasant young fellows, with an income of three 
or four hundred a year and no prospect of increasing it. A 
bachelor with 4001. a year, if he live within it, persists in regard- 
ing himself as a miracle of economy, but with even the smallest 
gift of husbandry is probably as rich as any man in the kingdom. 
To marry on the same 400/. means a terrible falling-off in the 
standard of comfort, and the one luxury which these pleasant 
fellows religiously deny themselves is that of a wife. 

The story is not a new one, and the other day, in looking over 
some pamphlets in a great library, I came across a thin quarto, 
entitled, ‘The Batchelor’s Estimate of the Expences of a Married 
Life In a Letter to a Friend. Being an Answer to a Proposal of 
Marrying a Lady with 2,000/. Fortune.’ The date of the 
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pamphlet is 1729, and in it the situation is set forth with so much 
circumstance, and in so engaging a manner, that I thought the 
readers of this Magazine might care to spend a few minutes in 
looking at it with me. 

A gentleman, himself a married man, having a relation a 
spinster and of a marriageable age, possessing also the, for those 
days, by no means despicable fortune of 2,000/., has proposed to a 
bachelor friend to negotiate a marriage between them. 

The bachelor has no innate objection to marriage as such—on 
the contrary, he looks upon it as ‘an agreeable state’; but he 
cannot ‘at present accept the proposal’ because ‘the following 
necessary expenses arise so frequently and so openly to his view’ 
that they deter him from considering marriage as possible. 

Up to the present time he has lived in chambers at the 
moderate rent of 121. 10s. per annum. But so impressed is he 
with the probable requirements of a lady with the ‘handsome 
Fortune’ of 2,000/. that he sees himself at once obliged to secure 
a house with a rental of 501. 

As a bachelor in chambers he has been lucky enough to escape 
all ‘Church, Window and Poor’s Taxes, Payments to Rector, 
Reader and Lecturer, Water Rates, Trophy Money,' Militia, Lamp, 
Scavengers, Watch, Constable etc.’ As a married man he calcu- 
lates that for these things alone he will be mulcted to the extent 
of ‘ at least’ 9/. per annum. 

Our friend was, we presume, in the habit of taking his morn- 
ing cup of coffee at a coffee-house. Now he sees in imagination 
not only his own and his wife’s daily supply of coffee to be pro- 
vided, but he pictures the innumerable ‘ dishes of tea’ which will 
be consumed by her and her maids, not to mention the additional 
quantity for gossips and card parties. Thus, ‘Tea, Coffee, Choco- 
late, Sugar, Spirits and Fresh Supply of China will cost 121. 
per annum.’ We are tempted to inquire what proportion of this 
sum must be set aside for ‘ spirits’ and broken crockery, and why, 
indeed, there should be any connection between them, unless tea- 
drinkings in the early part of the eighteenth century were too 
often modelled on the style of a certain famous one known to 
readers of Dickens. 

The consideration” of tea, this being essentially a domestic 
article, leads our bachelor to the question of servants. For his 
own use he has been content with the services of a bedmaker, 


1 Trophy money was a duty pail by householders for providing the militia 
with harness, drums, colours, &c. 
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to whom he gave 50s. a year. He forgets to add an un- 
known sum to pay for the waste, impositions, and perquisites 
inseparable from a bedmaker’s existence. In the future the 
dignity of a citizen, a householder, and a married man has to be 
supported, and the weight of this can only be sustained by a staff 
of ‘two Maid-servants and a Man ’—the man to be in livery. Yet 
even these luxuries will not cost him such a very large sum, since 
he reckons to procure them all, livery included, for an additional 
171. 10s. per annum—i.e. 201. in all. 

We are next let into his confidence with regard to the proper 
amount of entertainment he will think it fit and necessary to 
allow his wife. She must certainly go to the play, but a lady of 
independent fortune, the mistress of a grand house and a servant 
in livery, cannot be expected to walk out in evening dress, so a 
coach or chair must be provided for her conveyance, and for the 
hire of these he makes a yearly computation of 3/. 10s. ‘ Her 
expenses at these Diversions’ (which included, doubtless, entrance 
fees and refreshments) would amount to another 31. 10s, Asa 
staid and steady bachelor not given (as he tells us later on) to 
‘sauntering at Coffee-Houses’ or playing at hazard, he has been 
content with going to the play about once a year, but now, as ‘ it 
would not be proper she should go alone,’ this exemplary husband 
will even sacrifice his own inclinations, and, obeying the call of 
duty, attend his wife at a cost of 1/. 10s. a year! Not only is he 
considerate in the matter of providing for his wife’s pleasures, but 
he seems to us decidedly liberal in the matter of pin-money, as he 
sets aside 301. for her personal expenses. 

Coals and candles weigh heavily on his mind. His landlady 
has hitherto kept him srufficiently warm for an annual 40s. 
(coals must have been much cheaper, landladies less of harpies, 
or the winters much milder in those days!), but in his new 
establishment coals and candles will run up to the large sum 
of 151. 

His bachelor dinners have cost him an average of 10s. per 
week ; when married he must still dine, and even divert himself 
with ‘evening expenses’ common both to married men and 
bachelors, so that instead of a modest 25/. for dinners he will 
now have to pay the following yearly bills : 
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Wine, Cyder, etc., at a moderate com puta- 
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Salt, Small-coal, Rotten- stone, Brick- dust, 
Sand, Oat- meal, Whiteing and many 
other little Ingredients in House- 
Keeping I am ignorant of ............... 02 00 00 


This detailed calculation over, we again catch a glimpse of the 
man’s personality and his conception of what is due from him 
towards a wife. ‘If my Wife pleases me, as I do not doubt but 
your Relation will, (1 know my own Temper so well in that 
Respect that) I shall be often making her Presents of either 
Rings, Jewels, Snuff-Boxes, Watch, Tweezers, some Knick-Knacks, 
and Things of that Nature, in which, one Year with another, I 
am sure I shall spend 5/.’ After this it occurs to him that he 
has left out one important source of expense which he ‘least 
wishes for,’ but which ‘happens in most Families ’—that is, the 
fees of doctor and apothecary, which will, he fears, average 51. 
per annum. 

‘ As for Children, we may reasonably expect one in every two 
Years, if not oftener.’ Reckoning the ‘ Expence of Lying-Inne, 
Child-Linen, Midwife, Nurses, Caudles, Possets, Cradle, Christen- 
ings, etc.,’ the annual expense consequent on being a family man will 
be 151. But the initial expense is not all: ‘ Nursing, Maintaining, 
Education, Cloathes, Schooling,’ and—here, surely, we have come 
across the prototype of Mr. Besant’s ideal father—providing an 
endowment or fortune for each child will require a sum of 30, 
per annum ; and he is ‘ satisfied’ that he has stated a sum ‘ vastly 
less’ than is likely to prove needful in the end—a foreboding in 
which he was certainly justified, for of payments for school and 
‘cloathing,’ now as then, there is no end! 

Having provided himself in imagination with wife, house, 
servants, and children, our far-seeing friend suddenly remembers 
that his dignity and respectability will require to be supported by 
a seat in church, so we find an entry, ‘Pew in Church,’ 2/, 
VOL. XXIII, NO, CXXXIV. M 
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This is followed, although we cannot trace the connection, by 
an estimate of 8/. per annum for ‘ Washing his wife’s and the 
Family Linen,’ and we wonder how laundresses managed to live in 
those days. But so far the house is not furnished, and an initial 
350/. must be found for that. Fifty pounds is to go for plate alone, 
‘without which, being so moderate a Quantity, I daresay my wife, 
nor indeed should I myself be satisfied.’ This 3501. he calmly 
proposes to deduct from his wife’s fortune, reducing it, therefore, 
to 1,6501. ” 

This 1,650/., placed out at 5 per cent. interest, will bring in 
an income of 82/., but the cautious bachelor says 5 per cent. is 
not likely to continue, therefore he will reckon interest at 4 per 
cent. only, and at this rate the wife’s fortune will produce an in- 
come of only 56/. He then proceeds to show that, adding to- 
gether the foregoing items, he will have to spend on his wife 215l., 
or even 2311. 10s., ‘above the Income of the Fortune she brings, 
besides the Hazard and want of certainty for the Money, which 
ought to be considered.’ 

And now the pamphlet draws to an end, with a conclusion we 
will give in the writer’s own words: ‘These Things considered 
(and he that marries without previous Consideration acts very in- 
discreetly), I do not see how I can marry a Woman with the For- 
tune you propose, or that I should better myself at all by it, and 
in Prudence, People should do so or let it alone; (not that I pro- 
pose or think to have more) I must therefore live single, though 
with some regret that I cannot do otherwise, and increase my own 
Fortune, which happens to be sufficient for my own Maintenance 
till (if I may so call it) I can afford Matrimony. 

‘I wish the Lady all Happiness and a better Husband, and if it 
be for her Satisfaction, one who has thought less of the Matter; 
not but that I have a very good Opinion of Matrimony, and think 
of it with Pleasure, as hoping one time or other to enter into its 
Lists, but Inow wait with Patience till my Circumstances or Thought 
vary. One Thing I would not have you mistaken in, is, that I do 
not mean, that your Relation will be thus expensive to me, more 
than any other, only that whenever I marry, let her be who she 
will, I must necessarily (if She has no more Fortune than you 
propose) expend considerably more than 2001. a year on her, above 
the Income of her Fortune, and at present I cannot persuade my- 
self to be at so great an Expense, for the value of trying a dan- 
gerous Experiment, whether the Pleasures of Matrimony are yearly 
worth that Sum.’ 
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And all this is submitted to the proposer by his ‘ Obliged and 
Humble Servant.’ 

The whole question of marriage, with its arguments for and 
against, seems to have been as engrossing a topic amongst English 
men and women in the early part of the eighteenth century as it 
certainly is with us now, and the bachelor’s pamphlet brought 
forward at least two replies, which we found bound-up with the 
original. One of these, purporting to be by the lady herself, and 
signed ‘ Philo-gamia,’ may be dismissed in a few words; its 
arguments are neither serious nor to the point, and such wit as 
there is is of a low order, and too much in the tu quoque style to 
be amusing. The second rejoinder is by the ‘ Woman’s Advocate,’ 
and is probably not, as it pretends, written by a man on behalf of 
women in general, but rather by an irritated member of the 
weaker sex, who finds herself and her fellows insulted en masse 
by the bachelor’s refusal to marry one of them. 

The ‘ Advocate’ takes the various items of the ‘ Batchelor’s 
Estimate’ one by one, and proceeds to demolish them to the best 
of her ability, sometimes with a certain degree of success, due, we 
fancy, to the more intimate knowledge of housekeeping details 
naturally possessed by a woman. She at once attacks him on the 
subject of house-rent, and with truly feminine malice reminds 
him how she has often heard him praise a friend’s house rented 
at 24/., and declare that he ‘could wish for nothing better.’ 
This rather reminds us of a young lady who advocated the claims 
of a somewhat uninteresting young man by saying he would make 
‘such a delightful brother-in-law.’ 

Has not our sex, too, been accused, with some degree of justice, 
of practising little meannesses, and does not the ‘Woman’s Advo- 
cate’s’ confession that she ‘ has lived 10 years in one Parish and 
never paid a penny to the Church’ smack slightly of this 
feminine vice ? 

She goes on to say: ‘To the Rector you will give 6d. as 
an Easter offering—to the Lecturer what you please. Trophy- 
money is but 6d. per annum. You need not join the Militia. 
Lamp, Scavenger, and Watch seldom amount to thirty shillings, 
and as for the Constable’s Tax, I never heard of such a thing in 
my Life.’ So the 91. is reduced to 21. 

On the estimate for servants, especially for the footman in 
livery, the ‘ Woman’s Advocate’ pours great scorn. ‘A man in 
livery forsooth! Have the two maids so little to do that you 
must e’en employ a man to play with ’em ?’ 

M2 
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But it is perhaps in her attack on the actual housekeeping 
estimates that the ‘Woman’s Advocate’ is at her best. She does not 
always assign her reasons, but boldly makes such statements as 
the following: ‘Your Butcher’s Bill is over-rated at least one 
Third. Your Poulterer’s and Fishmonger’s more than two Thirds. 
As for the Herb-Woman you have overtopt her with a Vengeance ; 
Twelve pence a week is more than enough for greens etc., and 
besides’ (does not this bear some resemblance to the traditional 
postscript?) ‘half the year but few sorts are in Season.’ There is 
more banter about greenstuff and salads, during which the bachelor 
is taunted with being ‘a meer Frenchman to eat seven Pounds 
per annum in Salads,’ and with ‘outdoing the Italians in oiling 
it,’ and is, moreover, advised to buy his oil direct from the ship 
instead of from the tavern, thereby effecting a saving of 10s. per 
quart! a hint we should imagine well worth carrying out. 

Words fail the ‘Advocate’ in which to pour sufficient contempt 
on the estimates for grocer and confectioner: ‘If you are sweet- 
Tooth’d,’ she says, ‘ I will allow you now and then a Pennyworth of 
Sugar-Plumbs, but think 40s. per annum in that kind of Trash 
too much for a Person of your Years and Frugality ; and I could 
really wish, for your own Sake, you had omitted that Article in 
your Estimate.’ 

The mention of the doctor’s and apothecary’s fees, which he 
‘least desired,’ gives the ‘Advocate’ a final opportunity for crushing 
her victim, and will serve as a very fair example of her style of 
rejoinder throughout the whole answer when she is not dealing 
with concrete materials : ‘I believe you wish for no one Article of 
Expence; could you have a Wife that would wear no Cloathes, eat 
no Victuals, bear no Children, never be sick, and bring you 2 or 
3,000/., the more the better, I suppose your self-conceited Worship 
would marry, who imagine, no doubt, you merit a Fortune of 
50, nay, 100,000/. To conclude I pronounce Bachelors the 
Vermin of a State. They enjoy the Benefits of Society but contri- 
bute not to its charge, and sponge upon the Publick, without 
making the least return. Had I any Power in the Legislature, 
you should not only be punished for Mischievous Libel, but all 
Batchelors above the age of Thirty should be double Tax’d.’ 


ALICE POLLARD. 





The Unfinished Task. 


ELINA CHADWICK was growing into a hard, censorious 

woman, and, in her grim way, she knew it, and set her teeth 

and said it was no wonder. It was all Lionel’s fault. He was 

her difficulty five years ago, when she had her chance to be a happy 
wife ; he was her difficulty still. 

There was something heroic in the sacrifice she was daily 
making of her peace and of her prospects, of her presentable 
looks and of her good temper. She knew this too. It fashioned 
for her a certain sombre pride in which she wrapped herself as in 
a garment. When John Burgess went away disconcerted and 
discontented with her answer she saw a strange radiance fade. 
Loneliness was familiar enough. A life at Ruffle Down Farm 
insured that. But the loneliness that followed brought a new 
ache, a weariness, sometimes a woman’s desperate desire to die. 

Not that she would have admitted so much to a sympathiser 
if any had approached. She scorned her own weakness. She 
had assumed her burden deliberately and she would carry it, and 
none should see her bend. The work was interminable, and it 
was the secret of her brooding anger that she could not do with 
it as she pleased. Her patience was put to a perpetual strain. 
But her strong face was inflexible as she remonstrated once more 
with her brother. However useless her efforts might be, she held 
that she was bound to continue them. 

It dated from a day when old Simeon Chadwick, a widower, a 
miser, and a soured man, lay a-dying. Son and daughter stood 
at his bedside. But Lionel was called out of the room. The face 
with the awful damp upon it moved slightly towards Selina. She 
was quick to respond, and stooped. A faint whisper came into 
her ears : 

‘ Keep—Lionel—straight.’ 

It was characteristic of Selina Chadwick that she paused 
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before she replied. Those were the moments in which she 
counted the cost. Then she said : 

‘I will, father.’ 

The farmer died and was buried. His hoarded money proved 
to be nearly enough, but not quite, to pay off a mortgage which 
his father had left upon the farm. By the will it went to Selina, 
with the counsel that she should go on to save and to complete 
the release, and then draw her portion jointly with her brother. 
John Burgess offered to do this for her quickly if she would 
marry him. But the wall of her promise came between and she 
refused. 

Nothing seemed to change in the homestead on the great 
wold. Brother and sister were in the ruts of habit, and it was 
easier to repeat than to innovate. They managed to make a 
living profit even in hard times. Selina took the praise of the 
achievement. She was four years the older, a splendid accountant, 
a woman with will and energy to her finger-tips, whereas Lionel 
had a fame for folly. People said he would have gone to the 
dogs if a girl had not held him back. And though the majority 
spoke in ignorance and lived to be surprised, they were right. 

Selina was in no doubt upon the point. For once she lost the 
curb upon her tongue, and instead of the grave and measured 
rebukes which preserved her dignity and stopped short of a 
breach, the long-repressed passion flamed out : 

‘If I had not looked after things the farm would have gone 
downhill faster than father dragged it up,’ she said. ‘ You spend 
while I pinch. You go flinging twelve miles across country into 
Spilsby night after night to scatter money that is hard come by. 
Oh yes, I know what those journeys mean; I am not cheated 
any more than father was. And now you tell me that you have 
sold the bay colt for forty pounds to John Burgess, and that “ you 
require the cash.” I dare say you do—to make ducks and drakes 
of. Is there any place that shame can hit, Lionel, or are you 
armour-proof? Do you know that I would be mistress at Tor- 
light to-day if I had not thought to make a man of my brother ? 
It is no easy matter.’ 

She broke off with a sudden sickness at the trick her wrath 
had played her. It had been her intention never to speak of a 
dream that was dead. Selina was nearer tears at that instant 
than at any time since John Burgess left her. Moreover, there 
was a light in Lionel’s eyes that she had not seen there before, 
and which warned her that she had gone too far. She might 
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call him what she pleased, but he was not a boy now. The veil 
of a preconceived idea dropped, and she recognised decision, and 
fixed purpose, and masterfulness. There was more in Lionel’s 
steady gaze which she did not recognise. It puzzled her. 

‘I am very sorry,’ he answered, ‘ sorry that I have not under- 
stood. Things are beginning to clear a bit. You have been 
good, and careful, and kind. At least, you meant to be kind. I 
acknowledge that at once. Do not let us quarrel to-day, Selina ; 
I am not in the mood for it. We have not quarrelled since it 
was about Lottie Glen, whom you thought I was growing too 
fond of, and who had to leave Ruffle Down, though she helped 
you wonderfully, and though her people were as good as ours, in 
the old days when wheat was a reasonable market.’ 

‘Thomas Glen failed, Selina interpolated. Why did Lionel 
rake up the embers of this difference long past? Her impatience 
returned. She held it as one of her truest services that by 
vigorous action she had prevented a foolish match. It was a 
critical episode in her struggle to keep Lionel straight. It did 
not appear that he was grateful yet. 

‘But the bad seasons were to blame, and the poor ground. 
It was not like Torlight or even Ruffle Down. Still, that is past 
and gone, and you did no harm, Selina.’ 

‘Is that all you can say about it? You were losing your 
head because Lottie’s cheeks were pretty. You can’t have 
forgotten ?’ 

‘No, I have not forgotten.’ 

‘If I could break the chain of these vicious habits that take 
you out to Spilsby as easily it should be done, and you would 
benefit ’ 

‘Is that all, Selina ?’ 

It was a dry, sharp accent that held a meaning in suspense. 
Selina heard the tinkle of milk-pails at the end of the long 
passage. Her heat was gone. She was again the stern, practical 
woman who did not willingly waste either a word or a sixpence. 
Her voice had its old ironical ring. 

‘Yes, from me,’ she said, ‘ but the deficiency in the mortgage 
money is still—forty pounds.’ 

The man swung on his heel and vanished at the door of the 
harness-room. He seemed to carry with hima curious atmosphere 
of passion. When the day had worn on well into the evening, 
and there was no Lionel at the dinner-table, and no Lionel at the 
simple six o’clock tea, his sister remembered this. His dark flush, 
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and the crease over his blue eyes, and the manner suffused with 
inexplicable resolution, began to trouble her. A look into the 
stables showed that he had gone on horseback. She was too proud 
to inquire of the men. It would have revealed the unusual 
circumstance that he was absent during working hours, and that 
she had not been consulted. That must seem like the end of a 
dictatorship. Side by side with her dread of disaster went her 
own secret conviction that her rule was broken for ever. 

Anxiety was gnawing with a sharp tooth behind the outward 
disguise of a phlegmatic woman. It strengthened with the hours 
and passed the point at which Selina could bear it and proceed 
with her petty household employments. She could not recall a 
fit of such imperious uneasiness. It was her boast that she was 
never the prey of nerves, and yet she was lashing herself into a 
fever. She went into the yard and ordered Cherry Ripe, the 
shaggy hill pony, to be put into harness. The stable hand stared, 
for the creature was indifferently broken ; but he had learned the 
rules of the establishment, and he went away, without protest or 
question, to do as he was bid. 

Ten minutes sufficed, and equipage and lady were both ready. 
Selina was a good driver, and certainly did not know physical fear. 
It did not occur to her to let Seth Philips sit behind, though with 
the fancy that it might be so he had slipped into his best coat. 
She took the Spilsby road in the grey dusk alone. 

Lionel was the dupe of Spilsby gamesters. She felt as sure 
of it as of her own existence. From the first his proclivities had 
been marked and known at Ruffle Down. Simeon Chadwick had 
many times stormed at him. And with words as caustic, though 
not set to the pitch of passion until to-day, Selina had maintained 
the tradition of rebuke for more than five years. She believed 
that she had checked the evil. To eradicate it seemed impossible. 
But now he must have cherished a bitter grudge for her plain 
speaking, and what if, in the madness of an afternoon, he should 
tumble down the edifice painfully erected by his father’s thrift and 
hers. Stories were familiar on the wold of estates tied up for 
generations by such an access of folly. 

She had to pass Torlight, and the thought of her confession to 
Lionel flooded her mind with chagrin. It did more; it prevented 
timely response to the wayward mood of Cherry Ripe. The pony 
shied at the white gate and overturned on an opposite grass 
mound. Selina was shot out, fortunately far enough to escape 
being dragged. She fell upon grass and was shaken and bruised, 
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bnt was otherwise unhurt. She was quickly on her feet, and, 
with cool courage, was making for the pony’s head warily, for 
Cherry Ripe was kicking himself free. This he did before she 
could seize the reins. The broken shafts went grating at his 
heels down the road. 

It was utter wreck, discomfiture, and, for her, when Lionel 
knew, disgrace. He would feel the unwonted luxury of an easy 
superiority. It must fix the perilous reversal of positions on 
which she had already looked with foreboding. The days of her 
leadership were closed. 

That meant Lionel’s destruction, and ultimate chaos at the 
farm. She was sadly sure of it. If the guiding hand was cast 
off he would go from bad to worse. Her labours and her sacrifices 
for his sake would all be in vain. 

It was a mesh of confused thinking, through which a voice 
broke. 

‘Why, Miss Chadwick, can it be you? You are trembling 
all over. You must be hurt, Iam afraid. I met your pony, but 
I could not stop him. I expect he will slacken off on Spilsby Hill. 
How did it happen? No, don’t you say anything yet; it is too 
much for you. Come into the house, and Mrs. Mowbray shall 
wait upon you.’ 

Selina gave a gesture of dissent. She was not weak, but she 
dare not enter Torlight. She could not face John Burgess in a 
lighted room now. She put her hand up almost furtively to 
adjust the soiled and broken hat; then she knew that she was 
crying, and that he saw it. It was too ridiculous. 

‘Ido not need anything, thank you,’ she said, ‘ except—to 
get to Spilsby. It is clear the cart cannot go.’ 

She began stiffly, but ended with a flash of involuntary 
humour. Her spirits were curiously reviving. Probably a reaction 
was inevitable. 

John Burgess had left his own gig at the corner. Gig and 
man were wholly for Selina to command. 

‘I have come from there, and I will willingly return, Miss 
Chadwick, if I may take you to Spilsby. Or I will send someone.’ 

She had the grace to pass that suggestion by. He could not 
see that she was blushing and that her eyes shone. 

‘It is kind of you; I will thank you very much,’ she said. 

The talk was wholly of the accident and of Cherry Ripe—of 
whom there was no sign—and of the bay colt sent from Ruffle 
Down to Torlight, until Spilsby Hill was more than half climbed. 
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Then Selina said that her business was with Lionel, and that she 
believed he was in the town. 

‘Yes, I was in his company,’ John Burgess answered, ‘and he 
has not gone home, or we must have met him.’ 

Somehow there was more than a suspicion of reserve in the 
remark, Selina’s interpretation was that the speaker knew of 
Lionel’s misdemeanours. But it was not for her to accuse her 
brother, and there was silence into Spilsby market square. To 
her astonishment the glare of the lamps disclosed the fact that 
John Burgess was intensely amused. His homely face was the 
mirror of an honest spirit, and the eyes twinkled and the mouth 
twitched, and the smile could not be driven back. Had it come 
to this, then, that Selina was a jest to him? She was sorry now 
that she had not tramped every yard of the four miles. Shaken 
as she was she could have done it. 

‘The Griffin is your inn, Miss Chadwick; Lionel puts up 
there. They will undertake the search for the pony. May I ex- 
plain for you?’ 

He was doing it before she replied, and he did not seem to 
know that he had not obtained leave. Selina stood a little aside. 

Her heart was sore as well as her limbs. She was trying to 
find the woman who had risen with the autumn dawn and domi- 
nated a household at Ruffle Down. It was difficult to identify 
herself. It would be more difficult soon. 

‘Shall I take you to Lionel, Miss Chadwick? I think I know 
where we may find him.’ 

In her surprise she said, ‘ Yes.’ 

John Burgess crossed the square and went up Saxon Causeway 
to an old house at the end, and Selina was at his side. He rang 
the bell. It was Lionel who opened, and his face changed. But 
the shadow was swallowed up by a soft, strange light. 

‘Have you come, Selina?’ he said. ‘That is well, I think, 
though I do not understand it. I suppose I shall hear all about 
it by-and-by.’ 

And he glanced queerly at John Burgess. The three entered 
an old-fashioned parlour, with nicknacks scattered in its wilder- 
ness that made Selina start. Lionel drew a sheaf of papers from 
his pocket. He held out the endorsement for Selina to read, and 
he turned the gas up higher. John Burgess was a wise man and 
disappeared. 

‘It is the mortgage deed! Is the farm free? How have you 
done it? You have not drawn my money—you could not,’ 
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‘No, I would not touch it, Selina; it is yours. You have 
earned it by looking after things when I was at school, and when 
I chose to play, and when I chose to be a fool. You are entitled 
to it, and in these days it is safest not put into a farm.’ 

‘How else could you do it?’ Selina’s voice was very stern, a 
hateful guess was setting her brain on fire. She remembered John 
Burgess’s offer of assistance to this end long ago; she thought of 
his misplaced mirth this evening; she dreaded to hear that he 
was Lionel’s creditor, and that the cup of her humiliation was full 
to overflowing. 

Her brother was a poor story-teller. He wasted his dramatic 
effects by getting helter-skelter to the secret. It may be that 
the Selina of so many years of mastery overbore his courage for the 
last time. 

‘I saved it,’ he said, with a boyish air of confessing a fault. 

‘Saved it!’ Selina echoed. 

‘Yes; what you thought I threw away was really in Wester- 
ton’s Bank. It was my share, and I had a right to do what I 
pleased with it. You used to own that when I had my lectures, 
But, of course, that isn’t all. It would not have totalled up to this 
in twice as many years. Iam in debt to Lottie. She came in 
for a legacy from an uncle. And—and Lottie has promised to be 
my wife. It is—next week. I meant to have told you to-night 
when I returned. That was why I said I did not want to 
quarrel.’ 

‘Ah!’ It wasa single scornful breath. The woman opposite him 
was slowly realising her defeat. She was stonily meeting the shock. 

‘You must not be angry, Selina. It is your debt as well as 
mine to Lottie. I mean that Lottie saved me. It is quite true 
that I was fast, and growing reckless. You and I never under- 
stood each other. Lottie says so; and she is right. I went 
further astray the more you tightened the reins—you and father. 
Then Lottie came to us, and she made me different—wiser, I 
hope. When she went away I should have plunged worse than 
before if she had not written me such gentle little letters, all 
about what a noble sister I had and how I ought to value her. 
She would not give me a promise for a long, long time, not until 
I had reformed and proved it by showing her the banking account, 
and not until her own money came. Then she imagined that you 
would not object so much. But I would have married Lottie Glen 
ornoone, This is her father’s house, If I can find her may I 
bring her to you, Selina ?’ 
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It was never charged against Selina Chadwick that she was 
dense when quick-wittedness could bring her out of a dilemma. 
She saw the inevitable. It was much more that compunction 
pricked, that it seemed possible that her methods were as mis- 
taken as her theories, and that she began to be glad that where 
she had failed another had succeeded. 

‘Yes, Lottie was always—nice,’ she said. 

But Lionel paused at the door. He came back with a quick 
step. 

‘There is something else,’ he said. ‘By the release of the 
mortgage I make no difference in the farm. We share and share 
there as long as you please, and by marrying Lottie I do not 
turn you out. I would not if I had the power. The house is 
quite large enough to make two. That can be arranged.’ 

Again she said dreamily, ‘ Yes.’ 

Lottie came, a fair, shy girl, with love for Lionel and a touch- 
ing admiration of his sister in her hazel eyes. All question as to 
her welcome passed away. Selina kissed her on either cheek. 

‘ Keep—Lionel—straight,’ she said, repeating to herself, but 
so that they both heard, that old whisper of the dying. Then she 
shifted sadness to a smile. 

‘I make over my unfinished task ; it is transferred.’ 

John Burgess had found the pony. But Cherry Ripe was 
stabled at the Griffin for the night, and the master of Torlight so 
manceuvred that he drove Selina out of Spilsby as he had driven 
her in. He used his opportunity. 

‘Lionel has told me that five years ago I was dismissed 
through him—for his sake, Miss Chadwick. He only knew it 
very lately, I fancy. But he is to marry Miss Glen. When that 
happens, will it be the same? If I ask again, shall I be sent 
away again ?’ 

It crowned the long list of Selina’s surprises. Yet it was not 
wholly a surprise. She was a business woman, and it is no 
maxim of prudence to answer a delicate question before it is 
properly put. 

‘Perhaps you had better try, if you wish to,’ she said. 

He took the advice. There has been no house division at 
Ruffle Down. Some people say that the mistress of Torlight is 
far less sure of her judgments than in earlier days, 


W. J. Lacey. 

















Water Bacteriology and Cholera. 


\ HILST the Hamburg cholera disaster will certainly rank 
in the annals of epidemiology as one of the great cata- 
strophes of recent times, it will also be memorable as one of the 
most instructive which has ever taken place. 

It is perhaps not unnatural that this should be the case, for 
since the last European epidemic of importance our study of the 
principles of sanitation has received a new impetus, and this 
impetus must be in great part ascribed to the science of bacterio- 
logy, which has sprung into existence within the past two decades. 
We have now no longer to confront mysterious and unknown 
morbific material, but have been brought face to face with some 
of the most dreaded foes of the human race. We are no longer 
groping, as it were, in the dark, but have a definite object, in the 
shape of well-recognised micro-organism; associated with specific 
zymotic diseases, for our common crusade. 

But it is the light which has been thrown for the first time 
upon numerous intricate problems connected with the sanitary 
aspects of public water-supplies which constitutes not the least 
important of the many services rendered by bacteriology to the 
public. Perhaps one of the most striking of these may be con- 
sidered the insight which it has afforded into the value of various 
processes of water-purification, furnishing us with the most subtle 
and searching tests, surpassing in delicacy those of the most 
refined chemical methods. 

Thus for years the processes of sand-‘itration, as practised at 
waterworks in dealing with river and other surface waters, were 
regarded by chemical experts as of but little or no value, because, 
on chemical analysis, but little or no difference was found to 
exist between the filtered and unfilterel samples respectively. 
Water engineers started this method of water treatment in 
London as far back as the year 1839, with no other object than 
the distribution of a water bright and clear on delivery, but, 
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unknown to themselves, they were carrying out a system of water- 
purification the nature and extent of which has been left to the 
infant science of bacteriology to unravel and reveal. 

It was in the year 1885 that Dr. Koch’s new bacteriological 
water-tests were introduced and applied for the first time to the 
London water-supply by Professor Percy Frankland, F.R.S., and 
the entirely unexpected result obtained, that whereas the river 
Thames water at Hampton contained as many as 1,644 micro- 
organisms in about 25 drops, this water after passing through the 
sand-filters possessed as few as 13 in the same number of drops. 
The remarkable purification effected in the treatment of the 
water was thus very clearly shown, and an entirely new aspect 
was given to the processes of sand-filtration. 

The importance of these results was quickly appreciated by 
the official water-examiner, the late Sir Francis Bolton, and at 
the request of the Local Government Board Professor Percy 
Frankland made regular monthly bacteriological examinations of 
the London water-supply. | 

It is amusing to recall that, at the time when these results 
were first published, the public, instead of being reassured by 
these facts, were greatly alarmed, and it is a matter of history 
that the mere demonstration of the presence of micro-organisms 
in drinking-water caused a fall in the price of several of the water 
companies’ stocks ! 

These investigations, which have since been confirmed by 
others both in this country and on the Continent, have clearly 
shown, then, that sand-filtration when carefully carried out offers 
a most remarkable and obstinate barrier to the passage of 
microbes, and there was every justification in presuming that if 
disease organisms should at any time be present in the raw 
untreated water they would also undergo a similar fate, as there 
was no reasonable ground for supposing that they would behave 
any differently from the ordinary harmless water bacteria. 

But this was a hypothesis only, and, however satisfactory 
experiments in this direction made in the laboratory might prove. 
there was always the uncertainty attaching to a fact which had 
not passed through the ordeal of practical experience. 

The answer to this searching and all-important question has 
been furnished in the most conclusive manner by the course of 
the cholera epidemic now officially recorded in Hamburg and 
Altona respectively. 

These two cities are both dependent upon the river Elbe for 
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their water-supply, but whereas in the case of Hamburg the 
intake is situated above the city, the supply for Altona is 
abstracted below Hamburg after it has received the sewage of a 
population of close wpon 800,000 persons. The Hamburg 
water was, therefore, to start with, relatively pure when compared 
with that destined for the use of Altona. But what was the fate 
of these two towns as regards cholera? Situated side by side, 
absolutely contiguous in fact, with nothing in their surroundings 
or in the nature of their population to especially distinguish them, 
in the one cholera swept away thousands, whilst in the other the 
scourge was scarcely felt; in Hamburg the deaths from cholera 
amounted to 1,250 per 100,000, and in Altona to but 221 per 
100,000 of the population. So clearly defined, moreover, was the 
path pursued by the cholera, that although it pushed from the 
Hamburg side right up to the boundary line between the two 
cities, it there stopped, this being so striking that in one street, 
which for some distance marks the division between these cities, 
the Hamburg side was stricken down with cholera, whilst that 
belonging to Altona remained free. The remarkable fact was 
brought to light that in those houses supplied with the Ham- 
burg water cholera was rampant, whilst in those on the Altona 
side and furnished with the Altona water not one case occurred. 

We have seen that the Hamburg water, to start with, was com- 
paratively pure when compared with the foul liquid abstracted 
from the Elbe by Altona, but whereas in the one case the water 
was submitted to exhaustive and careful filtration through sand 
before delivery, in Hamburg the Elbe water was distributed in its 
raw condition as drawn from the river. 

But further testimony was afforded later to the truth of these 
results, for during the winter, whilst the cases of cholera had almost 
completely died out in Hamburg, suddenly a most unexpected and 
unaccountable recrudescence of the epidemic occurred, and this 
time in Altona, This outbreak could not be traced to any direct 
infection from Hamburg, but must have arisen in Altona itself. 
In all about 47 cases were recorded between December 23 and 
February 12. A searching inquiry was instituted, and it was 
ascertained that the number of bacteria found in the filtered 
water, usually about 50, had during these months risen to as 
many as 1,000 and more in 25 drops of water; clearly indicating 
that the filtration of the water was not being efficiently car- 
ried out. That this was actually the case was proved by the fact 
that one of the sand-filters which had been cleaned during the 
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frost had become frozen over, and was not able to retain the 
bacteria. That the outbreak did not become more serious Koch 
ascribes to the fact that this, to all intents and purposes raw 
untreated water, was largely diluted with efficiently filtered water 
before delivery. Dr. Koch, who personally superintended this 
inquiry in Altona, traced another local outbreak of cholera in the 
city to the use of a well-water obviously open to pollution, which 
was used by about 270 persons. In one of the houses employing 
this water, and in the immediate vicinity of the well, a boy died 
of cholera on January 23, and during the week following a number 
of cases occurred amongst persons using this source. On dis- 
covering the cholera bacilli in this polluted water, its contamina- 
tion was placed beyond doubt, and five days after the well was 
closed all cases ceased in the locality. 

There cannot be any longer a doubt as to the value of sand- 
filtration as a means of water purification, but the responsibility 
which we have seen attaches to this treatment of water cannot be 
exaggerated, for whilst when efficiently pursued it forms a most 
important barrier to the dissemination of disease-germs, the 
slightest imperfection in its manipulation is a constant menace 
during any epidemic. 

Professor Percy Frankland has repeatedly shown in his 
periodical examinations of the London water that it is during the 
winter months that the largest number of bacteria are usually 
present in the filtered water, and it is therefore of especial im- 
portance that during this season, when the raw river water is 
generally richest in bacterial life, and when, therefore, the filters 
are most taxed and the consequences of frost are most to be 
apprehended, that those entrusted with this responsible task 
should be unremitting in their endeavours to obtain a good 
filtrate. 

That waters submitted to exhaustive natural filtration, such 
as those derived from deep wells sunk into the chalk, and usually 
almost entirely devoid of bacterial life, may at times become the 

carriers of disease has been recently proved by the disastrous out- 
break of typhoid fever at Worthing. 

This town has long been supplied with water of the very finest 
quality for dietetic purposes, and nothing could have been more 
unexpected than this most fatal epidemic. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that such deep well waters are not necessarily im- 
maculate, for in the event of any fault in the water-bearing strata 
occurring the filtration becomes inefficient, and the water may 
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then, as in the case of Worthing, be the bearer and disseminator 
of zymotic disease. 

The bacteriological methods for the examination of water, 
although when first introduced but a few years ago were lightly 
looked upon, and by many opposed, have now become of para- 
mount importance in all questions of water-purification. The 
immense mass of evidence of a purely bacteriological character 
which was recently taken, and, indeed, required, by the Royal 
Commissioners on the London water-supply indicates clearly 
enough the change which has taken place in the public estimation 
of the value of these methods ; and it is highly significant that in 
their report the Commissioners Jay stress upon the importance of 
extensive storage and efficient filtration, two factors the meaning 
and worth of which rest almost entirely on the results of bacterio- 
logical research. 


G. C. FRANKLAND, 


VOL. Xxlli. NO. CXXXIV. 





The Matchmaker. 


Human life is nought but error.—ScHILLER, 


By L. B. WaALForD. 


CHAPTER V. 
MASTER AND MISTRESS. 


I have lost several places, sir, by obeying the master against the mistress, 
put never lost one by obeying the mistress against the master.—MOLIERE. 


. "an a new neighbour,’ announced Lord Carnoustie, the 
following morning at breakfast. ‘ Inverashet is let.’ 

‘Have you heard to whom?’ inquired his wife. Lady Car- 
noustie’s grammar was always irreproachable ; her daughters had 
once been lectured for an hour at a time, because one of them had 
put a like question, wording it ‘ who to?’ 

‘ Redwood isthename. He’s a young man,—an Englishman, 
—a bachelor with no family,’— 

‘ My dear Carnoustie ! ’ 

‘ Well? “ My dear Carnoustie!” What d’ye mean? What’s 
wrong ? What have I said? The man is a bachelor, and he 
has no family; what fault have you to find with him for that? 
Joanna, cover up the scones again, you'll have them as cold as 
stones; and just put a little more coffee in this, my dear,’ hand- 
ing his coffee cup to be replenished ; ‘ but don’t throw away that 
that’s in; oh! what waste!’ angrily, as his wife, turning a deaf 
ear, poured the contents into the slop-basin. ‘ It was perfectly 
good. I only wanted it warmed up. Women are all alike for 
wastery,’ muttering to himself over the long-standing grievance. 

It was an old, old wrangle. Ever since anyone could remem- 
ber, he had fruitlessly sought to retain the dregs of his coffee 
when sending for a little addition to it, and to obtain a re-inforce- 
ment instead of a new mixture. 

Lady Carnoustie would not have it so. She could not see why 
the cup should not be properly cleansed, and properly re-filled ; 
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and as she sat at the head of the table, and its whole length 
separated her from her husband, she was enabled to evade his 
request, and ignore his subsequent indignation. 

‘ He never will have things nice,’ she said to herself. 

She did not heed in the least that his eyebrows stood out over 
his eyes as he darkly watched the returning cup passed down the 
table, or that even as he sipped the good hot coffee, well made, and 
well poured out—a point to be observed by coffee makers—he did 
not look grateful; she was satisfied to have achieved her point, 
and made him comfortable in her own way ; which was so very like 
Lady Carnoustie, that we must be pardoned for drawing attention 
to the little scene. We wish our readers to understand, if they 
can, the sort of person Lady Carnoustie was, 

No one but her husband ever found it worth while to contend 
with her ; and his doing so was solely due to the thickness of his 
skin. She might say what she chose, he did not care. She 
might browbeat him as she did the rest of them in her carefully 
chosen, formal phraseology ; the words simply fell on deaf ears. 

As he did not wish to be always in hot water, he would, it is 
true, make use of subterfuges on occasion ; and hold his tongue 
as to occurrences when silence was desirable, or, as he himself 
put it, when there was no use saying anything; but, brought to 
bay, he was too tough even for her ladyship. There were things 
he liked to do, which the remonstrances of forty years had failed 
to stop his doing. Some of them, such as the unlacing of his 
boots in the drawing-room, were, indeed, done under the rose; 
but they were done, and Lady Carnoustie knew it. 

She knew quite well what he was about when grovelling behind 
her chair in the dusk; and she was well aware that there were 
other grovellings which betokened in other ways a similar spirit 
of contumacy. Had she been wise, she would have either sub- 
mitted openly, or affected ignorance ; but we need hardly say that 
she was not wise. She was either bitter or fretful, according to 
her mood; and neither bitterness nor fretfulness was ever pro- 
ductive of the slightest result in any shape. It was only when 
she had such a chance as a coffee cup at one end of the table, and 
her husband’s grumblings and splutterings at the other, that she 
scored a point in the small details of life. In its greater issues she 
held, of course, the reins, 

She now returned to the subject in hand, having, as may have 
been perceived, one taste in common with her spouse ; for no more 
arrant gossips existed in the place than the old lord and his lady. 
N2 
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‘I havé no doubt it was merely an awkwardness of expression,’ 
she graciously observed, ‘ but you must allow it was an odd thing 
to say, Carnoustie.’ 

‘What was an odd thing to say?’ growled he, as yet un- 
appeased. ‘Such a quantity as you have given me! A perfect 
bucket full! I said I did not want a full cup.’ 

‘Surely you can leave what you don’t drink. Pray don’t be 
tiresome, my dear. About this new neighbour of ours, Car- 
noustie ?’ suggestively. 

‘ Well, what about him?’ Carnoustie had the sense to per- 
ceive that he was ‘on the right side of the dyke,’ as he would 
himself have phrased it—master of the situation as long as he 
could succeed in baffling the general curiosity. ‘ You began by 
not liking what I told you about him, and so I stopped,’ he added, 
with a malicious after-thought. 

‘ Nay, I found no fault with what you told me, only with the 
way in which you told it,’ rejoined Lady Carnoustie, looking round 
for applause. ‘ But, however, let that pass. You say this Mr. 
Red—Red : 

‘ Redwood,’ gruffly. 

‘This Mr. Redwood is young and unmarried. What are his 
other characteristics ? He is a sportsman, I presume ?’ 

‘ He would not have taken Inverashet if he were not.’ 

‘ Did you hear nothing more about him ?’ 

‘ I heard all there was to hear.’ 

‘You might at least repeat what there was. Naturally we 
take an interest in the tenant of Inverashet—a house only three 
miles off, and a house we are bound to visit.’ 

‘I don’t see how you can visit a young man.’ Lord Carnoustie 
had been ruffled, and he was not yet fully restored to serenity. 
‘I don’t see how it can matter very much to any of us,’ he went 
on. ‘If there had been a family, we should have had to do the 
civil whether or no—but if it’s but a youngster F 

‘ Would he get out in a small boat, as I did, opposite a house 
round the point, a little way before this—I mean before we came 
to this?’ suddenly put in another voice, for Penelope had just 
been awakened to interest. ‘A tall, good-looking young man i 
she stopped; her aunt and cousins were glancing at each other. 

‘Ahem!’ said Lady Carnoustie, signifying, in language com- 
prehensible to Louisa and Joanna, ‘ Take no notice. Remember 
she is a London girl. Be forbearing.’ 

‘ He got in at Ardrossan,’ proceeded Penelope, wondering what 
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she had said amiss. ‘ He got in after I did. He had a lot of 
luggage, and a valet. I heard them talking together, and I 
noticed it was all new to them, I heard him—the gentleman— 
say he had never shot these parts before.’ 

‘And did you gather what sort of shooting he expected ?’ 
demanded Lord Carnoustie, keenly interested. ‘ He'll be finely 
mistaken if he has any great expectations. Macdonald knows 
how to puff and blow, but if he has made out that Inverashet 
is anything but an old barn of a house, with a shooting that’s 
neither one thing nor the other—how did he talk about the 
shooting ?’ 

‘Oh, I cannot tell you that, uncle Carnoustie. Even if he 
had talked shooting talk, I should not have known what he meant. 
Nor would the valet, I opine. Two men like gamekeepers came 
out to meet him in a boat—a smaller boat than mine.’ 

‘ Ay, it would belong to the house. There is no ferry boat 
at Inverashet.’ 

‘ And he took a couple of dogs in the boat with him. Getting 
those dogs over the side of the steamer was fun.’ 

‘ But, my dear,’ Lady Carnoustie could no longer hold her 
peace, ‘my dear Penelope, were you,—ahem !—standing by and 
—and looking on?’ She drew a face, what she meant to be a 
playful face of consternation at the idea. 

‘No, indeed, aunt; I lent a hand at the crisis. When the 
dogs were let loose, they made a rush for their master, and knocked 
his sticks and fishing-rods out of his hand (he had them strapped 
together in a bundle, you know); I picked them up, and held 
them for him, as he hauled the dogs overboard.’ 

‘A London girl!’ was depicted on every line of Lady Car- 
noustie’s face. 

‘What sort of dogs were they?’ cried her husband, impe- 
riously waving her down. When sport was in the question he 
neither resorted to compromise nor tolerated delay ; he would be 
heard, and she should give way to him. 

' © Two large strong dogs, uncle.’ 

‘Targe—strong—dogs!’ Lord Carnoustie stared. ‘Do you 
mean to say that’s all you have to tell about them? Large? 
Strong? They might be cart-horses. I suppose you can tell if 
they were Newfoundlands, or St. Bernards?’ ironically, 

Penelope, however, missed the irony. 

‘Oh, no; I am sure they were not those—that is, I am nearly 
sure,’ replied she, in all good faith. ‘I know a St, Bernard, for 
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there is one next door to us in London; and a Newfoundland is 
the sort of dog Landseer paints, isn’t he ?’ 

‘The sort of dog Landseer paints!’ Lord Carnoustie gulped 
down something in his throat. ‘Landseer painted every dog 
under the sun, if you must know; and if you are going to get 
your knowledge of dogs from Landseer’s paintings, Miss Penelope 
—but I thought that no one could have mistaken a pointer or a 
setter,’ he muttered. 

‘ Has a pointer or a setter black curly hair?’ inquired Penelope, 
with a bright thought. 

‘Black curly hair? Why, that’s a retriever. One was a 
retriever, was he? Come, that’s better. And about the other? 
Try and think what the other was like, there’s a good lassie. Was 
he long or short haired? Was he black-and-tan, or liver-coloured, 
or—or 7 

‘ My dear Carnoustie, what can it matter? Do be content with - 
knowing all about your own dogs.’ 

‘But I'll not be content, madam. If I choose to know about 
other people’s dogs, I will know about them. Don’t you be afraid 
to speak out, Penelope’—she was now in high favour. ‘Just 
take your time and think it over. Take your time; don’t be 
hurried. Try to recall the other dog.’ 

‘I can recall it perfectly well now, uncle. Asmooth-haired dog, 
with a white coat blotched all over, and a high, sticking-up tail.’ 

‘A pointer, for a wager!’ cried Lord Carnoustie in an ecstasy. 
‘You couldn’t have hit off a pointer better, lassie. A pointer, 
and a retriever. There, now I know what I want to know; and 
you can all of ye go at the girl for the rest. Dll be bound you 
will get more of her than I should. If it was Redwood—and 
it must have been Redwood, for no one else would get out at 
Inverashet with dogs, without it was a keeper 

—‘Oh, no, uncle ; he was a gentleman.’ 

‘Why, then, you heard, maybe, what brought him down so 
early, and if he has come to stay or not? It was a queer thing 
my not having heard the place was Jet, till the very day the 
tenant arrived ; but it has all been done inahurry. Maybe he has 
only come to look round, though. Did you hear if he had come 
only to look round, or to take up his quarters for the summer ?’ 

As Lady Carnoustie also wished to be informed on these points, 
she permitted the interrogations to pass unchallenged. 

But Penelope had very little more to tell. She had not over- 
heard any further remarks let fall by the new tenant, and could 
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only remember that the steamboat captain had turned to one of 
his men as the boat dropped astern, and remarked, ‘ He'll find 
the time long till the twelfth, I misdoot,’ over which mysterious 
comment she had puzzled in her own mind. 

She now produced it, and the riddle was solved instantly. 

‘Find the time long till the twelfth, did you say? Ay, ay; 
that means he'll be stopping on till the twelfth, sure enough. 
Find the time long? My certie, that he will, if he is nothing but 
a shooting man. He has all June and July to get through. Were 
you asking what the twelfth is?’ to Penelope. ‘It is the 
twelfth of August; the day when grouse-shooting begins, my 
dear.’ Lord Carnoustie felt now quite friendly towards an in- 
formant who was contributing such a fund of information about 
his new neighbour, and who had enabled him to identify his new 
neighbour’s dogs. 

Penelope might think she had little to tell, but she had yet to 
learn how far a little could go at Carnoustie Castle. 

She had been interested in the man in the long light-grey coat, 
to whom pertained the portmanteaus and gun-cases marked ‘C. R.’ 

There was not another lady or gentleman on board but them- 
selves; and inspired by the romantic nature of her surroundings 
and the halo of the summer eve, she had, if the truth must be 
confessed, rather wished that something or other might happen to 
cause the tall figure which stood so immovably at the far end of 
the boat to turn round and behold herself. 

If he would only wheel about and take an interest in passing 
events, (not that there were any passing events, except that a 
tiresome child with a cold in its head would keep running round 
and round the cabin skylight),—but still something might have 
been got up to please the gentleman, if the gentleman would have 
consented to be pleased ; instead of which he stood stock-still with 
his hands in his pockets, sharply outlined against the sunsét, 
gazing out to sea, as if nothing nearer hand merited even & 
moment’s notice. 

Penelope had had tea and bread-and-butter below ; but he had 
never descended. On her re-appearance she found he had moved 
to another part of the deck, but was still keeping his intent watth 
ahead, still with his hands in the pockets of his long coat. 

She had had, however, the satisfaction of seeing him turn 
once. His valet came up, and, addressing him, called attention to 
the dogs which he led by a chain; the same dogs which had béér 
of such importance in Lord Carnoustie’s eyes, It occurred 
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Penelope afterwards that she could have communicated to her 
uncle another item, which he would doubtless have snatched at 
voraciously, had she recalled it in time,—she had heard one of the 
dogs addressed as ‘ Duke,’ and the other as ‘Poacher.’ The 
retriever was ‘ Duke.’ 

Having nothing else to do, and being at a restless age when 
every faculty is on the alert, Penelope had made the most of the 
trifling interlude. She had noted the affection of the dumb 
animals for their master, and his endurance of their endearments. 
He had permitted them to jump upon him, lick his hands, rub 
him, fawn on him, bark in his ears. He had even sat down that 
they might scale his person the more easily. 

The valet had gone away, and left the dogs behind. 

Now, Penelope had thought, supposing one were to break loose 
and frighten me! She had felt herself equal to being frightened— 
properly. If one,—say that active-looking, smooth-haired one, 
with the slobbering jaws—had begun to jump about over her 
as he was jumping over his master, she could have been frightened 
without over much feigning. She was not particularly fond of 
animals, and had never been accustomed to kennel dogs. 

But neither Poacher nor his master had evinced the slightest 
intention of giving cause for alarm. Poacher presently seated 
himself contentedly in front of the long-coated figure, and the two 
gazed into each other’s eyes, the head of the dog being held 
between the master’s hands. 

‘He must be rather a friendly sort of creature, that,’ Penelope 
had concluded, wishing afresh that the ‘creature’ would be a 
little more friendly to herself. ‘He might see that I am all 
alone, and do something to amuse me.’ 

Being early in the season, passengers were few; and by the 
time one or two stoppages had been made, nearly everyone—even 
the uninteresting woman with the perambulating child—had been 
left behind. Presently there had literally remained not a soul 
on board but the young lady for Carnoustie Castle, and the young 
gentleman for somewhere else. 

For a few brief minutes Penelope had entertained an idea on 
the subject. What if her fellow-traveller should turn out to be 
bound for Carnoustie also? She rather hoped he might be, and 
that she would become acquainted with him, and by-and-by tell 
him how dull she had been, and how she had longed to talk 
to someone—to anyone — while treading the golden deck, and 
traversing the placid water, that peaceful, beautiful eyening. She 
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would have made him repent of the persistency with which he 
had turned his back upon her. 

But even while she had thus mused the vision was dispelled. 

The valet had approached, and pointed to the island, under 
the lee of which the steamer was now passing. 

The master had jumped up, and looked round ; anew both 
pointed and gesticulated; and eventually the captain had been 
summoned, who also pointed emphatically in the direction of a 
long wide glen, closed in by rocky moors on either side. 

‘ That is where he is going to be put out,’ concluded Penelope, 
shrewdly. And the event had proved her right. 

As the steamer had drawn nearer the land, cottages had been 
discernible, as many as would form a scattered village; and from 
thence the boat which she described to her audience at the break- 
fast table, had put out and picked off her friend, his man-servant, 
and his dogs. 

She had called him to herself her ‘ friend,’ but was grimly con- 
scious, while watching the departing boat-load, that the friendship 
had been somewhat one-sided. She had, it is true, received a 
brief ‘Thank you’ when the bundle of sticks was delivered up ; but 
even this might have been meant for the boatman who passed it 
on as much as for her. She had certainly never been looked at. 
All the same, it had amused, occupied, and distracted her thoughts 
to let them alight, butterfly-like, on the head of this unknown 
fellow-traveller ; and if any of my readers choose to think the worse 
of her for it, let them. 

Some people never find anything to make the time pass in such 
observations. Those people are not to be envied. They are the sort 
of folks who ensconce themselves in the corners of their own com- 
partment of a railway carriage and never know what the opposite 
faces are like ; who can wait passively for hours in the hall of a club, 
or the public room of an hotel, gazing into blankness, blind and deaf 
to the various little dramas being enacted on every side ; who have 
no eyes to see the bitter disappointment on the child’s face when 
the coveted article on the shop counter is beyond the reach of the 
little purse ; who brush aside the groups that cluster weeping 
round the windows of the emigrant train—one of the saddest 
sights on earth—and wonder impatiently why such obstructions 
of the traffic are allowed. 

Penelope East was not tainted with such egotism. Young, 
healthy, and happy, she actually did not consider herself the 
centre of the universe, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PENELOPE WINS FAVOUR. 


She doeth little kindnesses, 
Which most leave undone or despise. 
LOWELL. 
AFTER breakfast Penelope wanted to go out, and Mina was ready 
to take her. The other young ladies seldom went out in the 
morning. 

‘ But it will be nice for Mina to have a companion,’ said Lady 
Carnoustie, benignantly. ‘It is good for Mina to be out of doors ; 
the open air is considered particularly strengthening for—young 
people,’ (she had nearly said ‘growing girls’). ‘And you, my 
dear,’ to Penelope, ‘ must try and get all the benefit you can from 
your stay in the Highlands, and pick up country ways from Mina. 
Mina is quite an authority on country life,’ with the smile which 
almost invariably lit up her faded face at the mention of Mina’s 
name. 

‘Poor old thing! Mina is the apple of her eye,’ quoth 
Penelope internally ; and perhaps for the first time in her life a 
faint compassion for her motherless self stole into her breast. 
Hitherto she had not thought much of it; but then, as we have 
said, although Penelope had always a great ado with her thoughts, 
they were almost always about other people. 

‘T'll learn, auntie,’ she now responded, cheerfully. ‘ You will 
see how soon I shall know all about everything. In this beautiful 
place, and on a day like this !’ She paused with sparkling 
eyes, and the dazzling freshness of the midsummer morning 
seemed to say all that needed saying. 

‘ You like the place, Penelope ?’ 

‘Like it? Why, it is a perfect heaven of a place, auntie!’ 

Lady Carnoustie laughed, well pleased ; even Lord Carnoustie 
stopped, with his fingers on the handle of the door, and blinked 
his eyelids, as he had a trick of doing when gratified. Penelope 
had brought down both her birds with one shot; indeed, the 
whole covey was for the moment at her feet. 

‘I thought it lovely last night,’ continued she, all animation, 
‘but to-day! I could hardly get downstairs at all for running 
backwards and forwards to my window all the time I was dressing. 
I made Marie do my hair while I sat in front of it and looked out. 
Those beeches with the blue water peeping through !’ 
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‘I should not have thought you would have known a beech, 
Penelope ?’ 

‘Lor’, aunt!’ 

‘My dear!’ But Lady Carnoustie was in a gracious mind, 
‘What a—a peculiar expression, my dear! I suppose it is— 
modern ?’ 

‘Is it? Iam sure I don’t know. I thought it was rather 
old, to tell the truth. But how could you suppose I should not 
know a beech when I saw it ?’ 

‘Beeches are not very plentiful in London, my dear Penelope.’ 

‘But lor—I mean—I shan’t say it again if it vexes you, 
auntie,’ nodding merrily. ‘I only mean to say I have not been 
in London all my life.’ 

‘Oh! I thought you had.’ 

‘Rather not! We go about, papa and I, to lots of places. 
Of course, we live in London—that is to say, we are there eight or 
nine months out of the year. But even when we are supposed to 
be in Portland Place we fly away for a few days very often. We 
go up the river; we have had a house on the river more than once.’ 

‘The river? What river?’ Lady Carnoustie prolonged the 
conversation, considering, as she informed her daughters presently, 
that she gained thereby an insight into the mode of life pursued 
by Henry East and his daughter. Lord Carnoustie, however, now 
slipped away. 

‘Why, the river,’ laughed Penelope, looking round with frank 
eyes. ‘We always talk of “the river”—-we Londoners. The 
Thames, to be sure, auntie.’ 

‘Oh, indeed, the river Thames. But it is not very pleasant 
for water-parties, as it passes through London, is it? It seemed 
to me all docks.’ 

(‘ She is dense,’ ejaculated Penelope beneath her breath.) 

‘ Of course, we don’t go on the river where it passes through 
London,’ she explained as urbanely as she could, ‘ but only a very 
little way out—only about half an hour or an hour by train—you 
can get on to the river where it’s lovely. All sorts of creeks, and 
bends, and islands, and backwaters. We go further away when 
we take a house; we generally manage to be somewhere near 
Henley, or Wargrave ; because those are very good parts, and papa 
can dash up to London at any time when he is wanted, and be 
down to dinner, and out on the water again in the evening. If 
papa had not needed to go abroad this summer there was a jolly 
old house that I think we should have taken. We both fell in 
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love with it one day when we were scooting about. It was a 
jolly house !’ 

** Jolly house!”’ murmured Lady Carnoustie internally, 
‘“ Scooting about!” And oh, that dreadful “ Lor’!”’ But she 
refrained. She would talk it all over with the girls first, and mean- 
time be forbearing. Accordingly she now merely signified that the 
party might break up. The two younger ones hurried to get on 
their hats, and the usual solemn frivolity of their daily routine 
claimed their elders. 

Louisa and Joanna Carnoustie never really did anything— 
that is to say, they never achieved anything. They pecked at 
the outer rind of various pursuits, but drew from them no 
strengthening juices, no inspiring cordials. 

Even when they read, their understandings were scarcely en- 
lightened, and they never read for very long at a time. As it was 
their parents’ wish that a portion of each day should be devoted 
to the study of some improving book, Louisa, who was the most 
conscientious on the subject, would indeed take down the heavy 
volume which had been prescribed, and settle herself with her back 
to the light—an attitude also prescribed by dear mamma—but she 
had her eyes on her watch as she drew to the end of every page ; 
and as half an hour had been the period allotted, not one half- 
minute beyond the half-hour would she yield her dull, uncon- 
genial task. Left to herself, she would never have opened a book. 

Joanna, equally lacking intellectual fire, was cleverer than her 
sister in devising opportunities for evading the maternal injunc- 
tion. ‘Dear mamma does not mean us always to read, only she 
likes us to make a habit of reading,’ she wouldsay. ‘I have really 
hardly time this morning,’ and so it happened on many mornings. 

How either of them got through the day it would be hard to 
determine. They pottered in and out. The one would chirrup 
at the piano—Louisa’s singing was of the chirruping order—the 
while the other dabbled in her colour-box, and painted over and 
over and over again the same little landscape and the same bit of 
the landscape—because Joanna never could use a decided blue or 
brown at the first, but must needs always wash it in faintly to see 
what it looked like, with the result that if found satisfactory it 
was deepened by successive coats till it was sometimes startlingly 
strong in shade, with a tendency to manifold indistinct edges,—or 
if the primary wash did not upon trial take the fair artist’s fancy, 
it would be extinguished by something else that did, Joanna’s 
drawings were not, therefore, of extraordinary value. 
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The sisters had also long pieces of needlework invariably in 
hand. People said that had they lived in bygone times, when 
tapestry was the fashion, they would contentedly have plied the 
needle all day and every day, and left behind them some one 
thing for posterity to point to as theirs. 

But the embroidery which was regularly taken out and as 
regularly laid by at certain hours by Louisa and Joanna did not 
attain the dignity of tapestry. It was only ‘work.’ Lady Car- 
noustie never spoke of it but as ‘work.’ ‘Fetch your work,’ she 
would say when in a chatty humour, and ‘Put by your work,’ 
when the conference was at an end; and if anyone had inquired 
of her for what purpose the long roll which was pinned up at the 
one end and covered with silver paper at the other was designed, 
she would have had to pass on the inquiry. 

The needlewomen themselves valued their employment because 
it was employment and a vehicle for conversation, rather than 
because of its ulteriorend. Usually it was for a bazaar—that was 
all they knew about it. Dear mamma liked them to work for 
bazaars, and they sent for the materials to a shop in Edinburgh at 
which dear mamma usually dealt. 

When we have added that a considerable portion of the Misses 
Carnoustie’s time was spent in gossiping with their old nurse, in 
whose cosy parlour one or other was constantly to be found, and 
in retailing what they learned there to father ormother, or both, we 
have said all that there is to say about them. They were perfectly 
satisfied with themselves and their lot. They hoped that in time 
Mina would grow to be the same. 

At present Mina was only in training. She was still to be 
considered incomplete. She would persist in spending so much of 
her time out of doors ; she would not sit down to study, or to music, 
or to drawing, as soon as breakfast was over ; she did not think of 
bringing in little pieces of news, even when she was afoot and 
abroad ; she, in short, idled. 

But then Mina was so young. It was only natural that Mina 
should still .be half a child. 

That being the case, Mina and Penelope were as well out of 
the way on the morning in question, for Louisa had a great deal 
todo. She had to take the opinion of the house upon the latter ; 
and this important task would have received no furtherance from 
the former. 

The person to be interviewed was, of course, Mrs. Alison, the 
housekeeper; Alison being only second in consequence to Lady 
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Carnoustie herself in the estimation of the family, whom she had 
faithfully served for five-and-thirty years. She had come to the 
castle when Louisa was born, had discharged the duties of nurse 
as long as there was a nursery to preside over—and the nursery 
days had been elongated for her sake—and finally had come to be 
styled ‘housekeeper.’ Albeit, her real function was that of family 
councillor, arbitrator, dictator, and judge. 

She alone would ever dare to think her mistress in the wrong, 
or to assert her poor timid colourless nurslings in the right, 
whenever any shadow of a difference arose. She alone defended 
their dignity and upheld their authority in the eyes of the 
Carnoustie world. 

Within the four walls of her own little sanctum, it is true, she 
would rate them both soundly when, as not infrequently happened, 
they would displease her by their lack of self-assertion and their 
inaptitude for the position which was theirs by right. But 
although when well secured against intrusion, she would roundly 
tell both ‘ Louisy’ and ‘ Joanney’ what she thought of them in 
her own homely and most trenchant phraseology—at which they 
never took the least offence—no courtier inducting a novice 
into his duties in a royal palace could have inculcated in outer 
circles more profound respect for the blood royal than could Mrs. 
Margery Alison for every living representative of the Carnoustie 
line. 

That there was no heir to the title, and that it must needs 
become extinct on the demise of its present possessor, was the 
secret grief of her heart, too deep rooted to be ever spoken about ; 
but she had another rankling sore which, since it was capable of 
being rectified, was less easily borne in silence. 

Why did her young ladies not marry ? 

Why were they not gay, proud, fashionable belles who would 
have brought the men in flocks to the castle, when they might 
have had their pick of the best, wedding in their proper rank, and 
being sent forth with great glory and honour to homes of their 
own? ‘Oor rank is barons, she had once replied with infinite 
dignity and decision, Joanna having mildly made merry on the 
subject. 

‘ Barons are not so plentiful, Ailsie.’ The old nursery name 
was still retained. 

Humph!’ retorted Ailsie. ‘ They dinna look oor gait, ony 
way, she added, sourly. In private she always spoke of ‘ us,’ and 
‘oors.’ She called her master ‘ oor fayther,’ and her mistress, 
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‘mammaw.’ She had no hopes, no fears, no feelings, but as regarded 
them and theirs. 

‘ What for dinna ye gang aboot as ithers gang?’ she would 
demand, still thinking of the flocks of bachelor barons who were 
no doubt loose in the world if only her bairns had the wit to find 
them—‘ what for do we no hae mair comp’ny, if ye maun bide at 
hame? There’s naebody comes noo. I mind the day when we 
had a’ the rooms full, and sic goin’s on—but noo there’s never a 
bed aired, wi’oot it’s for McWhinnock, or McFadyan; and the 
best dinner service ne’er gets used, nor yet half the siller. It’s 
no likely for sic as thae. They're nae guid to us; what for do 
they come? It’s no them we want; it’s fowks like oorsels. The 
big dish-covers hanna been used for a twalmonth!’ resting her 
chin on her hands, and rocking slowly backwards and forwards in 
her chair, as was her habit when lamentations prevailed. 

Louisa and Joanna did not quite like these insinuations. 

They knew very well what was meant and who was aimed at ; 
and they did not think it fair that dear mamma should be made 
to bear the brunt of their spinsterhood. It was, they told them- 
selves, the will of Providence that they had remained single so 
far, and if they should never marry, it would undoubtedly be 
because it was best for them not to marry,—which was in one sense 
very true, and in another altogether false ; since marriages are 
no more made in heaven than are all earthly arrangements of any 
nature ; and since if it be unlawful to debar our sons from getting 
on in the world by placing them where advancement is impossible, 
or at any rate improbable, it is surely no less so to put a barrier 
between our daughters and possible spheres of domestic happiness. 

Old Ailsie had a far keener perception of the truth than any 
of them, when she grunted and grumbled, as year after year 
passed, and the massive silver dinner service, with its appropriate 
tankards and goblets, its huge candelabra and gigantic salvers, 
lay shrouded in their green baize coverings, no guest worthy of 
their gracing the board having appeared at the castle; and she 


was moreover perfectly correct in ascribing to Lady Carnoustie’s , 


selfishness, even more than to Lord Carnoustie’s indolence, the 
present state of deterioration from the old régime. 

When they were younger the two had not by any means 
shunned society. They had not been a gay couple; they had 
always detested town life, even when considering it due to their 
position to pass a few months of each year either in London or 
in Edinburgh, (more frequently in Edinburgh, which was more 
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easily got at, and where there was an old house to go to); but 
they had issued a fair number of invitations while thus absent, 
which had resulted in the autumn season at Carnoustie Castle 
being as lively and festive as anyone need have wished. 

Those times were what old Ailsie desired to have back again. 

She had seen them gradually wane in splendour ; had marked 
how slowly but surely the festal occasions dwindled ; how the 
guests diminished in numbers and deteriorated in rank; how 
every now and then an autumn would pass without the annual 
dinner party, for which the great covers came out; how the prin- 
cipal spare rooms grew to be one after another disused ; how every 
pretext for putting off a proffered visit which entailed state and 
ceremony was clutched at ; how Lord Carnoustie would say, ‘ Tut, 
tut!’ when informed that some distinguished family connection, 
or college contemporary would be passing his way, and would be 
glad to trespass on his hospitality—and would as likely as not 
conclude that the offer was ‘inconvenient,’ and despatch a reply 
to that effect; how Lady Carnoustie would reluctantly confess 
that they really owght to ask such and such an old friend, who 
had been always in the habit of coming, and would expect it— 
yet would make so much of the infliction, and be so gloomy and 
harassed whenever the subject cropped up, that her dutiful Louisa 
and Joanna would beg to be allowed to write and explain that dear 
mamma was hardly up to visitors just then ;—all of this Ailsie, as 
we say, observed with her keen, watchful eyes, and over it the 
faithful soul had many a silent heart-ache. 

Had anyone been really ill—but no one was ill at all. Had 
there been any question of poverty—but money was more plentiful 
than it used to be. Quiet country life is very inexpensive 
after the income has reached a certain point; and no squandering 
sons or extravagant daughters made a tradesman’s bill an ugly 
sight at Carnoustie Castle. 

They all knew what they had to spend; and seldom spent it. 
Wherefore lack of means was not the drag on the wheel. 

No, it was simple selfish passivity—if there be such a word. 
One wants a stronger word than ‘ inactivity,’ a word that shall 
present an inch-by-inch growth of slovenly decay, bemusing all 
the faculties, and benumbing every nerve. 

Lord Carnoustie hated to have put on any other dress coat 
than the shabby loose one with the shiny back, in which he could 
slouch comfortably into his arm-chair after dinner; he hated to 
have to talk on the events outside his own ken while he was at 
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dinner ; he hated to have to sit up later than his wont; worst of 
all he hated to have to step downstairs the next morning, and 
read prayers, with the feeling that someone was there—someone 
to whom he would have to say ‘Good morning,’ and of whom 
he must presently inquire whether or not porridge would be 
agreeable for breakfast ? 

But Lord Carnoustie was only second in command. Had her 
ladyship desired to receive company, she could and would have 
overruled his objections. It was her doing that the monotonous 
months and years slipped by and brought with them only an occa- 
sional insignificant guest, such as a former governess, or the 
family lawyer, or others of like status and intimacy, who knew 
them all and their ways so well that there was no need to change 
an iota of the jog-trot routine into which they had fallen; whose 
presence never mutely drew a contrast between the present and the 
past. To Lady Carnoustie was due the nipping in the bud of this 
and that proposal which might have pulled upright the tottering 
family prestige once more; and over her delinquencies, accord- 
ingly, old Ailsie brooded on her gloomy days, when Louisa’s cheek- 
bones seemed to her to be thinner and sharper than ever, and 
Joanna’s once fair skin to be sallow, and her once clear eyes lustre- 
less. ‘They hanna had their chance, puir weans!’ quoth she to 
herself, and the more pitiful she felt, the more peremptory would 
be her tone towards them, supposing they came her way, and an 
opening for animadversion offered itself. 

In person Mrs, Alison was tall and strongly built; her back 
was broad and straight, and her waist ample. On either side of 
her shrewd middle-aged countenance, the iron-grey hair was 
smoothly combed, and her cap was a work of art. No other cap 
like it existed on the island. 

Among the servants she was not popular, so long as they 
were the servants, subject to her sway and restive beneath her 
authority. Her attitude towards them was that of an anxious- 
minded, suspicious watchdog, ever on the alert against mischief; 
convinced that they were, without exception, a worthless crew; 
and jealous of any more favourable verdict on the part of 
others. 

But once beyond the bounds of Carnoustie Castle, there was 
not a sly butler nor a ne’er-do-weel footman, not a frowsy house- 
maid nor depredatory cook, but was to be found some time or 
other sitting by Mistress Alison’s fire, and tasting of her teapot. 
She had no real hardness of heart—indeed she was soft when she 
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might well have been harder. A wheedling word, a coaxing ‘Eh, 
noo, Mistress Alison, I was daft to see ye again, would send all 
the wrinkles from her face in a twinkling, and ensure better 
treatment at her hands than the flatterer in many instances had 
cause to claim. 

One favourite, however, she had, who was always out of favour, 
but who encroached more and presumed more on his dubious 
position than anyone else would have dared to do on one more 
assured—and this was the idiot Tosh. 

Who knew the way to the little side door leading to the 
housekeeper’s own little domain better than Tosh? Who sniffed 
the fragrance of the hot jam afar off, when the great brass pan 
was on the fire and the froth was being ‘ scummed,’ and who found 
a little jampot full of the same delicious ‘scum’ set aside for him 
when he tapped at the door and put his head inside, with his 
‘ Ony thin’ for me the day, mistress?’ the while his greedy eyes 
went straight to the well-known corner? Who came whimpering 
with a bleeding finger and a burnt skin to be scolded and put to 
rights by the cleverest woman in the whole country round? Who 
got his feet toasted and his poor soaked clothes dried for him, and 
a hot drink poured down his throat, many and many a howling 
winter day when the storm was cruel and fierce, and the big 
helpless man a mere plaything for it to sport with? 

Ailsie would be openly kind to Tosh then. No ‘Gae ’wa wi’ 
ye for a greedy gutsy loon!’ for him on those occasions. Instead, 
she would extend both hands to pull inside the feeble, shivering 
form, pitifully seeking shelter and consolation; and whilst he 
was busy with bowl and spoon, the good soul would go about 
muttering to herself, ‘ The Lord’s afflicted ane! The puir cratur! 
The Lord forbid we should turn awa’ His ain afflicted!’ whereupon 
the poor fool would look up from the hearthrug on which he was 
joyfully seated, crooning his satisfaction before the fire, and nod 
at her with a kind of dumb devotion too deep for words, and would 
cheerfully have laid down his life for her sake (without very well 
knowing what life was) after he had had his supper. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MINA VINDICATES HERSELF. 
‘Alas ! that one is born in blight !’—EMERSON. 


‘I THINK naethin’ o’ the maid!’ 

Miss Louisa had seated herself, and intimated that she was 
ready to hear what Ailsie had to say. 

The summer sun shone brightly into the housekeeper’s room, 
but there was still a small fire in the grate, for one was rarely dis- 
pensed with all the year round either by Mrs. Alison or her mistress. 

‘A bit fire,’ as Ailsie said, ‘was cheery ;’ and sunshine, even 
June sunshine, in the Highlands of Scotland has seldom such 
warmth as to make a couple of blazing logs superfluous and 
unwelcome, especially during the morning hours. 

Ailsie’s taste was to have her window open and a brisk fire of 
mixed wood and peat crackling up the chimney. It was, as she 
said, ‘cheery,’ and it was, moreover, available for the small 
businesses she undertook in the way of cookery. Jams and jellies 
and sweet wines were concocted in the snug apartment ; together 
with damson cheese, crystallised crab-apples, barberries, and other 
quaint and delicious compounds which it was Mrs. Alison’s delight 
to prepare, and which were seldom seen in other houses. 

Ailsie had a genius for cookery, as she had a genius for every~ 
thing. Had she not been a nurse, she might have been a chef of 
the first water ; or she might have beena laundress, for did not her 
ladyship’s own woman coax Mistress Alison into washing her lady- 
ship’s finest old cobweb lace, which her less skilful fingers trembled 
to touch ? or she might have been a milliner, for every cap she 
wore was her own construction, and the cap was peculiar to here 
self, and ‘set’ her homely brow as assuredly no other would; 
or she might have been, so said the old lord her master, a 
naturalist, for she knew the note of every bird that sang, and was 
the first to hear the hum of the honey-bee or the bleat of the 
new-born lamb. Nay, she was a conchologist, an entomologist, a 
collector of herbs and flowers beneath her feet, and a humble 
observer of the firmament above her head. It was all of this 
which served to make nurse Alison the power she was. Her mind 
was ever at work; her faculties never slumbered. 

During the progress of her young ladies’ education she had 


picked up innumerable little arts and trades from the foreign 
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governesses who from time to time held rule in the schoolroom. 
They tried to teach Louisa and Joanna French darning and 
German hair-weaving. Louisa and Joanna could not learn, but 
nurse Alison did. The mademoiselles and frauleins began by 
sneering at the old Scotchwoman’s dialect, protesting they 
could not understand her, and holding aloof from any sort of 
friendly intercourse. But they did not long hold Ailsie cheap. 

‘Ma foi! She is merveilleuse. She is affrewsement sage. 
She is like de wind. Assurément la vieille est une femme 
savante, they would exclaim with uplifted hands by-and-by ; and 
a word of praise or a look of approbation from her on her part 
would be rated at a very high value indeed. 

For they soon came to perceive that Ailsie saw through and 
through them ; and, as a matter of fact, the stamp set by Ailsie 
upon man or woman who came to Carnoustie Castle, whether it 
were accepted at the outset or not, was that which they ultimately 
were sure to bear to the end of their days in the eyes of those 
who dwelt there. It was, therefore, as we may perceive, of the 
highest importance to all that Ailsie’s opinion of Penelope East 
should now be taken. 

‘I think naethin’ o’ the maid.’ 

Ailsie was in a ‘thrawn’ humour, as it chanced. She knew 
well enough that Miss Louisa had not come to talk about the 
maid, but the mistress. But she had Marie on her mind, and felt 
that, as she would herself have said, of Marie she ‘ bit’ to speak. 

She now made a face, supposed to be Marie’s. Louisa could 
not but smile at the contortion. 

‘Oo! She’s been in here.’ Mrs. Alison put one hand on the 
top of another, and executed a mincing step. ‘She’s been, and 
she’s lookit into every corner, an’ says she, ‘“‘ Nise leetle place,” 
says she (mimicking with primmed up lips). “Nise leetle 
place! So very convenient,” she says. Thinks I, “It’s no gaun 
to be very convenient for you, if that’s what ye’re after.” I 
kenned what she meant fine. “A nise little window to sit in,” 
says she next, giggittin’ up to the window. “ Very pretty view,” 
says she. “Qo, aye,” says I, “it’s a bonny view for them that 
has the time to look. I canna say I hae muckle consairn wi’ 
views mysel’. I hae na the time to fash wi’ the likes o’ them.”’ 
No one thought more of her outlook than Ailsie did, and many 
an hour she spent in her window-chair. ‘For ye ken that was 
what she wanted, Miss Louisy,’ proceeded she, grimly. ‘For me 
to say she was to come ben and sit hersel’ doun, whenever she had 
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the fancy ; and—but stop a wee, hear what neist. ‘“ We're always 
used to being in the country a part of the year,” says she, 
condescending like a princess, “but it’s rather early for us to 
come in June. London was very full,” says she. ‘“ Indeed?” 
says I. “It was a peety to leave it, yell be thinkin’.” “It could 
na be helpit,” says she. ‘‘ My certie!” thocht I, “ ye’re no blate. 
It could na be helpit!” I ups and says, “‘’Deed, an’ what for 
cam’ ye then? Gude sakes! we didna want ye.”’ 

‘Oh, Ailsie, I hope you did not say that ?’ 

‘’Deed, an’ I did, for I was that vexed to hear her. And 
there she was a’ the time, smirkin’ and snickerin’, and as fu’ o’ 
airs as a peacock,—an’ me in my auld goon!’ 

The truth was out. She had been caught by the inquisitive 
Frenchwoman before she was prepared; and Louisa could now 
comprehend a change of front which had puzzled her hitherto ; 
for previously Ailsie had been even enthusiastic over the prospect 
of having a gay young English visitor with a smart maid; fore- 
seeing a temporary revival, if nothing more, of old times through 
their means. 

A young lady of suitable position and fresh from the great 
world coming to make a sojourn of six months at the castle? It 
had seemed almost too good to be true. 

People now rarely offered themselves. If they did, it was but 
for a day or two. And only very, very few were invited. Those 
few being, moreover, of the same order as the Carnousties, not 
dashing, lively, modern; not, what was still more to the purpose, 
English. Ailsie had a great reverence for, and no little dread of 
English visitors. She liked to feel the dread ; it put her on her 
mettle. She had perfect confidence in her powers and faith in 
what her family could do, if once they were minded to do it. 
Wherefore it was no pleasure to her, but rather pain, sharp and 
humiliating, to hear when company was expected, that it was 
not company for whom she need put herself out of her way; not 
gentlefolks habituated to splendour and fashion, for whom the 
butler must learn the newest mode of dressing the dinner-table, 
and the footman of folding the napkins. 

In her heart the worthy dame had often hankered after the 
Easts. 

The Easts were certainly not the Carnousties ; they had no 
long roll of ancestry to point to—no ancient title to take pride 
in,—but they had something their Scotch cousins lacked, and 
something which Ailsie, the nurse, greatly prized. She knew not 
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the word, but she knew the thing—aplomb. All her life (her 
real life only dated as far back as her reception into the Carnoustie 
family) she had fretted over this absence of aplomb in her beloved 
ones ; she hada conviction that the want of it made them partially 
what they were. 

More than once she had hinted—indeed, said outright—that 
Mr. East and his daughter should be invited to the castle. 

‘ Is there no word o’ askin’ thae Easts ?’ she had demanded of 
Louisa or Joanna every now and then, after a brooding fit. 

Louisa or Joanna always had an answer ready. Either Mr. 
East was too busy in London, or Mr. East and Penelope were gone 
to the country. 

‘Humph!’ Ailsie would reply, dissatisfied and incredulous, 
‘ He’s no sae thrang but he wad come an he was budden,’—or, 
‘ They’re no gaen sae faur, but they could come this gait an we 
eared to hae them.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know that we do particularly care to have 
them,’ the young lady would rejoin cheerfully. ‘ What makes 
you yourself want them, Ailsie ?’ 

‘ It’s no them—it’s sic as them ;’ Ailsie, with her chin on her 
hand, would sit and glower into the fire. ‘ If we hanna oor ain 
folks, we tak’ up wi’ ither folks,’ she suddenly exclaimed one day ; 
but she did not explain this oracular sentiment, and poor Louie, 
at whom it was levelled, was at a loss to imagine what her dear 
old nurse could possibly mean. 

Ailsie had been radiant throughout the week before Penelope 
came. 

Every smouldering feud had been buried, and every grievance 
tacitly condoned, in order that the castle and its inmates might 
be at their best for the young lady from the south ; and the very 
emphasis which Lady Carnoustie laid upon her young relation’s 
being a ‘ London girl,’ in order to prevent anyone’s thinking too 
much and expecting too much of her, was balm to the heart of 
the homely old woman in the back regions. 

She had not only her long-established reasons for blessing 
heaven that had brought this advent to pass; she had, deep down 
in her heart, a new, intangible, dimly outlined, fearful and terrible 
reason as to which she would have torn out her tongue rather 
than give utterance. 

It was after all but a vague blind fear. : 

As soon as she heard the news, and had put a few questions in 
order to satisfy herself as to Penelope’s age, position, and expect- 
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ations, she looked and felt happier than she had done for 
long. 

‘ We'll be busy then,’ quoth she, cheerily. ‘ Things maun be 
seen to, if she’s to be here o’ Friday, an’ this is Saturday. It’s 
no a week. Deed we maun stir oor stumps. She'll hae the blue 
room, maybe ?’ suggestively. ‘The blue room is no sae—sae 
unco large ’"—it was one of the largest rooms in the house. ‘ An’ 
it’s near hand Miss Mina’s; they'll be keen to be thegither. Tell 
mammaw I’m thinkin’ the blue room wull be the ane she'll order ; 
and Marget maun see to get it aired a’ the week.’ Anon it had 
been. ‘ We'd best gie the maid a guid room tae. See, noo,— 
see noo, dearie, that mammaw gies the maid a guid room. A 
room up the same stair. She’d best to be wi’ oor lassies. Let 
her and her young leddy an’—an’ Meeny—be thegither. It’ll be 
best—I’m tellin’ ye itll be best,’ she repeated earnestly ; and 
when Louisa, somewhat surprised, yet willing to humour any little 
whim of her good Ailsie, proceeded forthwith to carry out her 
behest, and returned with her petition granted, she stroked her 
nursling’s shoulder, took her hand and fondled it, and Louisa could 
almost have believed the voice which thanked her, quavered. It 
was odd of Ailsie to care so much about such a little thing. 

Ailsie had called Mina into her sanctum the day before the 
arrival of the southerners. Mina was not to be found there as 
often as her sisters ; nor, when she did enter, did she settle herself 
down for the length of time they often did. Both Louisa and 
Joanna had a leisurely way of lifting their front skirts and letting 
their ankles warm by Ailsie’s fire, while they ‘ havered ’ of things 
past, present, and to come, no calls or occupations claiming them 
once the door of the little room was shut,—but Mina was neither 
so ‘ free ’ nor so leisurely. 

She was fond of her old nurse, as they all were. She never 
neglected or slighted her ; but especially of late years—it might 
have been since the Etheridge episode—she had cared less to talk 
over family affairs with Ailsie or with anyone than formerly; and 
had seemed to find in her own thoughts all the companion- 
ship she needed. Solitary rambles had become a necessity of 
her life. 

It was with some reference to these, and to other habits of 
reserve, that the nurse rejoiced over the coming of Penelope East, 
and on her knees thanked Providence for having sent help in hour 
of need. She had, as we have said, on the day preceding 
Penelope’s arrival, summoned Miss Mina, having arranged a 
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trifling excuse for doing so; and Mina had obeyed, though not 
with so good a grace as usual. 

‘Tiresome!’ she had muttered, when Louisa delivered the 
message. ‘How troublesome of her to want tablecloths marked 
on a day like this! Can she not wait till to-morrow or next 
day? Ailsie seems to have always tablecloths in need of mark- 
ing,’ drumming with her fingers on the window-sill. 

‘Oh, I should go, if I were you, Mina,’ exhorted her sister. 

‘It is so tiresome of her,’ repeated Mina. 

‘They will soon be done; there are not many; they won’t 
take any time.’ 

‘How many? I dare say there are a number.’ 

‘No, indeed. It seemed to me it was hardly worth her asking 
you; and indeed I did offer to do them myself, but evidently she 
did not think that would do at all. I suggested Joanna, as the 
artist of the family, since Ailsie is so particular; but she said 
** No, it was ‘ Meeny’ she wanted ;” and when she said “ Meeny” 
I knew she meant to have her way, and it was no use fighting 
her.’ 

Mina had gone; she, too, had recognised the force of ‘ Meeny’; 
it was only when unusually urgent or imperative that Ailsie thus 
spoke. 

Mina had been very quiet and docile once within Ailsie’s 
dominions. She had marked the half-dozen new damask table- 
cloths spread before her with even more pains than usual, being 
very careful to have the correct number of spikes and balls on the 
baron’s coronet by which the letter C was surmounted; and she 
had listened to Ailsie’s babble about coronets, and barons, and old 
families, with their privileges and responsibilities—all of which 
had been heard many times before, and which had only the one 
well-worn meaning —without once cutting short the strain; but 
Ailsie had been shrewd enough to perceive that none of it was 
taking hold, and that the young lady’s thoughts were else- 
where. 

Cautiously, therefore, she had approached the real object she 
had at heart. 

‘Noo, Meeny, dearie—there, that’s them a’, and thank ye; 
there’s nae mair, wi’oot ye wad just mark me thae fower pocket- 
nipkins o’ my ain. Oo, jest M. A.—Margery Alison. It’s a’ they 
need, an’ tak’ nae trouble. M. A. Onywhaur ‘ll do,’  Ailsie 
would be both meek and grateful when anything of her own was 
in question, though critical as the veriest connoisseur in the case 
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of the coroneted ‘C.’ ‘Ay, that’ll do fine,’ proceeded she, 
eyeing the initials marked on the first pocket-handkerchief— 
‘that'll do fine. But noo, Meeny, I hae ae thing to say, an’ ye 
mun hearken, my dawtie. Here’s a companion for ye at last a 
comin’. Here’s a young leddy o’ yer ain rank—and years—an’ 
a’. Dinna flout her;’ impressively, ‘dinna haud awa’ frae her. 
Ye ken yer fayther and mither’s no like ither fowk ; they wunna 
jist see things. They’re no minded to tak’ heed that bairns like 
you , 





Then Mina spoke. 

‘I’m no longer a “ bairn,”’ she said; and her delicate nostril 
rose and fell. She was breathing quickly. 

‘Na, ye’re no a bairn, but they canna see’t,’ said Ailsie, 
quickly. ‘ Yer sisters hae stayed bairns; they’re jist as they were 
mony, mony years syne. They ken nae mair, they’ve lairnt nae 
mair, than then they knew. They'll never grow noo; they’re ower 
auld. But what are they? Bairns—jist bairns; nae mair and 
nae less, Wae’s me that my tongue suld say it o’ them!’ 

‘I know it,’ said Mina, bitterly; ‘and they would willingly 
see me the same. They are satisfied to live on here, winter and 
summer, summer and winter; doing the same things, plodding 
on round and round the same old track. If I ever say a word— 
express the slightest wish to break through this dead, dreary 
existence and live—they look at me so! Then they talk to me, 
and wonder how I can be so ungrateful to dear mamma, and 
assure me they would not have dear mamma know for the world, 
and that papa and mamma would be so disturbed and shocked. 
And you know, Ailsie, that it is true what they say—that is the 
worst of it—it is true, every word. If once mamma were to 
realise that I am not the simple childish thing she fancies me, 
she would grant neither me nor herself an hour’s peace. She 
would watch me, worry me, wear me out. She would insist on 
knowing where I go on my walks, what I do, whom I speak to, — 

—‘ Maybe sic watchin’ wad no be sae muckle amiss,’ quoth 
the nurse, drily. 

‘It would be amiss; I could not bear it. I must be free. And 
if I were to be imprisoned ; 

Her chest heaved. 

Ailsie put her hand before her mouth and coughed softly. 
Then she shot a glance. 

‘I’m no blamin’ ye; an’ ye ken weel I'll no let on; but, 
Meeny, my bairn, it’s—it’s no like yer fayther’s dochter to——’ 


’ 
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The speaker paused, caution prevailing. 

‘To what ?’ 

‘Oo, naethin, naethin. Naethin—wi’oot it’s that ye’re maybe 
a wee thing less carefu’ o’ what folks think than micht be,’ 
nervously smoothing the heap of folded linen on the table with 
her wrinkled hand. ‘It’s no likely ye wad stop to consider folks’ 
tongues, but I wadna gie them a handle, Meeny,’ earnestly ; ‘I 
wadna, indeed, my bairn. Dinna gang aboot yer lane as ye hae 
been doin’! Dinna be up on the hillside yer lane i’ the gloamin’. 
Folks ask, ‘“‘ What for is ane 0’ oor young leddies aye stravagin’ 
roon the hill-taps, her lane?” There’s queer fowks aboot, an’ 
whae kens wha ye micht fa’ in wi’? Gif they kenned na ye was 
Lord Carnoustie’s dochter, they micht mak free to speak t’ye, , 

‘Is that all?’ Mina jumped from her chair, and shook the 
old woman playfully by the shoulder. ‘You old goosey,’ she 
laughed. ‘Why, I never come across a human being when I am 
strolling over the moors, unless it is Torquil Macalister looking after 
his sheep. I asked Torquil to see me home once or twice, when I 
had gone rather further than I meant, and there were tinkers about 
—perhaps that gave rise to talk. I was seen with somebody, and 
they thought it was one of the tinker people. But it was only 
Torquil. However, I won’t go so faragain. You are quite right, 
Ailsie dear; Ill be more careful and keep nearer home. Only, 
like the dear old Ailsie that you are, don’t go and say any- 
thing to any of them. You know I simply can’t go pottering 
round and round the garden and greenhouses, like Louie and 
Joan; I must burst away somewhere—anywhere,—she stopped 
abruptly. 

‘Mammaw would be wild if she kenned, Meenie.’ 

‘ That’s just why she mustn’t ken, Ailsie.’ 

‘She aye thinks ye’re jist roon by the farm or the byre.’ 

‘I am there—sometimes.’ 

‘No the times she thinks. An’ she tells a’ body ye’re just a 
bit simple bairn i 

Mina laughed. It was not a pleasant laugh to hear. 

‘Ye’re deceiving yer parents, lassie. Some sternness was 
perceptible in the speaker’s tone. Had it been either of the 
elder sisters sternness would have been manifested long ago. 
‘Ye’re no straicht wi’ them; whiles it gars me grue to hear 
ye blawin’ i’ yer mither’s lug wi’ tales o’ this thing an’ that, when 
weel I ken f 











‘Oh, you ken—you ken!’ The light form bounded upright. 
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‘You ken you have made up a bogie to frighten yourself with,’ 
cried the speaker. ‘Go, hunt the gowk, and you'll find whata silly 
old thing you are, bothering yourself with all this nonsense! I 
have other things to think of than this old rankle. You know, 
Ailsie, it is as old as the hills F 

—‘ It’s auld in some ways: il’s new in ithers 

‘No, no: nothing of the kind. Don’t you be starting that 
idea, you foolish Ailsie. Mind you don’t. There is nothing new 
—nothing. I am going to have a new companion, that’s all. And 
now I must go and make ready for her,—and she had run out of 
the room gaily ; and Ailsie had heard her fly through the back door, 
and seen her vanish in the woody slopes below. Had anything 
been gained by the interview ? 

Penelope had been formally introduced to the old nurse 
within an hour of her arrival at the castle—indeed, before she 
was allowed to go to her room and rest—and had been graciously 
received. Had Marie, the maid, not upset everything for the 
nonce by her untimely intrusion before Mistress Alison had 
donned her better gown and cap, both visitants would have 
received excellent judgment at her hands. 

She had meant to like Penelope, and did like her, Penelope 
had held out her little frank hand, and said ‘How d’ye do?’ 
easily—Penelope always shook hands with everybody—and the 
sisters, who all three had escorted in their guest, timidly hoping, 
yet scarcely daring to hope, that she would realise all that Ailsie 
was to them, were astonished and relieved in a moment. 

They would have been shy, and stiff, and miserable, even 
when desirous of being most gracious towards the unknown 
dependant of another noble house. Penelope had sat down and 
chattered, noticing everything in the room, and turning her little 
friendly face hither and thither with an interest and good-will 
that had carried all before it. 

Mrs, Alison’s serious smile had been bent upon the girl with 
obvious approval; and Louisa had felt secure of a pleasant recep- 
tion on the following morning, so that it was really rather too 
bad of the ‘ contramacious’ old woman to go and put her off with 
mimicry of the French maid and complaints of her presumption. 
Even when the conversation could at last be brought round to 
Marie’s mistress, Ailsie had nothing better to say than that 
Penelope was ‘ weel eneugh.’ 

Mrs, Alison had her moods as well as her mistress, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


UP THE BURNSIDE. 


Along the sky in wavy lines 
O’er isle, and reach, and bay, 
Green belted with eternal pines, 
The mountains stretch away. 
WHITTIER. 


‘WHERE shall we go?’ inquired Mina Carnoustie of her com- 
panion, as the two issued from the porch, and paused for a moment 
to consider the point. 

‘Where? Everywhere!’ cried Penelope, with joyous im- 
petuosity. ‘I want to go into every single place—up and down 
—round and round—I want to know what it is all like.’ 

Mina smiled. She knew what it was like so well. 

‘Don’t you love this beautiful homs of yours, Mina?’ 

‘It is very beautiful, isn’t it?’ 

‘Very ; the most beautiful place I ever saw in my life. Those 
woody heights rising one above another, and the purple crags 
above; and those streaks of silvery waterfalls—and—and—oh, it 
is all beautiful—all delightful! It makes me want to dance—to 
run—to shout : 

‘Well, you are an enthusiastic girl,’ said Mina, smiling again. 
*T had no idea you would feel so, Penelope. Iam very glad, you 
know. We who live here are accustomed to the old place, and, of 
course, we think there is no place like it in the world ; but we don’t 
expect everyone to feel the same. Now, which way shall we go?’ 

‘If you ask me where I should like to go,’ said Penelope, her 
sparkling eyes fixed upon a distant point, ‘it is there ’—and she 
pointed to a shining waterfall far up the rocky moor—‘I should 
like to start from the side of the brook, where it is brawling down 
below there in the hollow, and follow it up every inch of the way.’ 

‘It will be rather rough walking.’ Her cousin glanced at the 
delicate French print dress, which they had all admired at the 
breakfast table. 

‘I don’t mind rough walking, if you don’t,’ replied Penelope, 

‘I don’t mind anything. I wander about on the moors every 
day of my life, and I can pilot you up the glen, right up to the 
fall, and never leave the burnside for a moment. I am only 
thinking of your pretty frock.’ 

‘Pooh! It’ll wash. Marie is making me dozens. She has 
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brought a bale of goods with her—we went to choose prints and 
ginghams directly I knew I was coming here—and she ran me 
up a couple to begin with. She is a very quick worker ; she will 
keep me going. Now, then, for the burn—as you callit. I am 
going to call it a“burn” too. I am going to learn all your 
words and ways. You spoke of going up the “glen.” Come 
along up the “glen,” Mina,’ laughing. ‘Come; what are you 
waiting for?’ 

‘Take this stick,’ said Mina, who had stepped back into the 
hall and procured two strong walking-sticks. ‘I did not know 
we were going on the moor, or I should have offered you one 
before. I always walk with a stick. Your boots are not very 
strong,’ doubtfully. 

‘If you are going to take umbrage at my boots next,’ cried 
Penelope, merrily, ‘it is all up with me; I have no other kind of 
boots. Marie can’t make me boots. So come along, and if the boots 
are cuttoribbonsI dare say thereis a man hereabouts who could-——’ 

‘Of course. Look at mine,’ extending a small well-shaped 
foot, fitted with a hob-nailed boot, a very carter’s boot for 
strength and solidity, yet enchantingly neat withal. 

Penelope shrieked with delight. 

‘Come to the man—the man who made that—come this 
moment,’ cried she, seizing her cousin’s hand. ‘It is perfection; 
—absolute perfection! I never saw such a boot in my life. And 
what a sweet little foot you have! But the boot—the boot—I 
must have a boot like that this very instant.’ 

‘ But I thought we were going up to the moor this very instant.’ 

‘Oh, well, said Penelope, relaxing her hold, and smiling at 
herself. ‘I must let the boot slide till to-morrow, or this after- 
noon. Now, what are you laughing at ?’ 

‘Partly at you, and partly at your “slide.” If we use words 
you have never beard before, some of yours are new tous. I 
rather like them. What are they? Slang?’ 

‘Slang? I don’t know. Perhaps. I never thought about 
it. DoIspeak slang? Was that what made your mother look 
at me once or twice rather curiously at breakfast? She does not 
approve of slang terms, I suppose.’ 

‘She has never heard them,’ said Mina, simply. ‘None of us 
have. We have never heard anything. We never go anywhere. 
We know nothing about modern life.’ 

By this time the two were descending the slopes which sur- 
rounded the castle, 
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‘We shall cross a little bridge down below here,’ continued 
Mina, ‘and the path on the other side of the burn will take us 
some way up the glen. After we leave it behind, it is still pretty 
easy walking as long as the burn is on a level with the moor, but 
when it plunges in between its rocky walls we shall have to plunge 
too. However, you can say if you wish to turn back. No; we 
know absolutely nothing about the world beyond our own little 
world, Penelope, and our own little world extends for about a dozen 
miles on either side of us. I will show you its extreme limits 
presently. It is as well you should be told this at once; it will 
save mistakes. My mother and sisters would never tell you, for 
this reason, that they don’t knowit themselves. J know it, but I 
am nobody here. It is surprising, isn’t it? You look surprised. 
I thought you would, and that is why I want to keep your surprise 
to myself. It would not help you with us, and I think’—a slight 
flush mounted to the speaker’s cheek as she hesitated, then pro- 
ceeded slowly and with an obvious effort—‘ I should like to help 
you, Penelope.’ 

‘You are a dear!’ exclaimed Penelope, taking in the whole— 
the kindly intent, the effort, and the wisdom—-in one flash of 
apprehension. ‘Now, how could you think of all that at once, 
you clever creature? You perceive that I am likely to shock 
your people, but that I don’t mean to shock them, and you don’t 
want me to shock them. I understand it all. Of course, I want 
to get along comfortably, and one can’t be expected to divine by 
intuition everything about everyone. But you will put me up 
to the ropes, won’t you ?’ 

‘There! That is another,’ said Mina, smiling again. ‘You 
can’t think how I like to hear you, Penelope. It is like a 
breath of fresh air—of fresh, fresh air. I am stifled here. Are 
you come, I wonder, to deliver me ?’ she continued, relapsing into 
her usual dreamy tone. ‘I have often fancied what it would be 
to have a deliverer arrive. Perhaps you think I ought to deliver 
myself? But you don’t know, you cannot imagine; no, I can’t, 
I can’t” She shook’ her head mournfully, and a sigh burst from 
her bosom. ‘I mightjonce, but the time has passed, she mut- 
tered beneath her breath. 

‘Am I a deliverer because I talk slang, and am likely to fall 
foul of your people’s prejudices?’ queried Penelope, staring a 
little. ‘ Well, if that’s to be my réle, I think I can promise to 
play it. It seems simple. But, you must know, I am not sup- 
posed to be a slangy girl, not at all,’ with emphasis. ‘If there is 
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one thing on earth I can’t abide, it is a regular slangy girl. I, in 
fact, I am very particular, Mina; extraordinarily particular, if 
you only knew it. I wish you heard the girls I hear! I should 
like to let loose one or two of them in your drawing-room and 
see what you would all think,’ the cloud melting on her brow, for 
it had not been altogether agreeable to be taken for precisely the 
species of young lady she held most in contempt. 

Penelope knew that this was an injustice. She might here 
and there let fall an expression or make use of an idiom new to 
Carnoustie Castle; but, then, by Mina’s account, what would not 
be new there? The excitement of finding herself in such a novel 
sphere, and the trifle of nervousness induced by a suspicion that 
all she said and did was being pinned down, as it were, for closer 
inspection presently, had made her conscious of giving an impres- 
sion of herself both on the previous evening and before the 
assembled party at breakfast, which was not quite the true one. 

Mina’s subsequent revelations had confirmed this intuition. 
For a few minutes she had felt vexed with herself and with every- 
one. Had she really caught the spirit of the age to the extent 
her cousin hinted? Had Lady Carnoustie’s eyebrows been justly 
raised ? And were the critics, who were now doubtless picking 
her to pieces behind her back, doing so upon perfectly reasonable 
grounds ? 

Reassurance, however, was at hand. She thought of various 
‘Queenies’ and ‘Tinys’ and ‘Girlies’ she knew. It was enough. 
A vision of Tiny Bolitho prancing in before the august tribunal, 
in juxtaposition to Lady Carnoustie’s long thin face, being 
raked by a fire of solemn, soul-searching interrogations, and 
withered by a blast of concentrated hatred and disgust, was 
more than human nature could resist ; and having given vent to 
the wish that some such scene could take place, Penelope stood 
still in the middle of the little path and screamed with laughter. 

‘It would be so very funny,’ she sobbed at last, wiping her 
eyes, and struggling for breath. ‘So very, very funny! Mina, 
have you any idea how funny it would be ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mina, quietly. ‘I don’t think I have. My ideas 
don’t run to anything much funnier than—can you guess ?’ 

‘Oh, than me!’ said Penelope, promptly. ‘I daresay. Well, 
I'll do my best. But I warn you, I am nothing to Tiny Bolitho. 
I am simply nowhere beside her ; not in it, you know. However, 
faute de mieux, I will give you the fresh air you crave for, my 
dear cousin. And you, in return, what will you teach me?’ 
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They had now reached the edge of the wood, which was 
bounded by a low moss-grown wall, and a wicket gate admitted 
foot passengers to the open moor beyond. 

On one side tinkled softly the wandering burn, clear as a 
diamond, and for the moment level with the peat-bog by which 
it was encompassed ; on the other there rolled ridge upon ridge 
of broken moorland, now green with springing grass, now purple 
with budding heather; while far and near glittered the broad 
Atlantic, white in the blaze of the noonday sun, its glassy surface 
unbroken even by the long slow swell with which its bosom 
heaved. 

A group of peewits fluttered up from the bog and circled 
round, crying. A heron flapped down to the edge of the stream, 
and settled on a rock. 

Something in Penelope’s face emboldened her cousin. She 
stole a second glance. This girl might talk slang, and wear 
French dresses, and have associates of whom she herself owned 
that it would be a jest of the first water to introduce them to 
Carnoustie Castle, but no one could gaze upon these rocky soli- 
tudes with the rapture painted on Penelope’s brow without loving 


to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her store unroll’d. 


(And if she loves Nature she loves poetry; and if she loves 
poetry,) ‘Cousin,’ said the Scottish maiden softly, ‘ you ask what 
I shall teach you. Shall I teach you this?’ 

At the same moment the figure of a man appeared on the 
heights above. 

‘Who is that ?’ said Penelope, pointing upwards, her attention 
diverted at once. ‘Why, Mina, Mina!’ breathlessly, ‘how very 
interesting, how romantic! He is coming our way; we shall 
meet him if we go straight up; come along, do; it is the man I 
travelled with; I know him by the dogs.’ 

A couple of dogs had now gained the crest of the ridge as 
well as their master, and were plainly visible following at his 
heels. 

‘Are you sure it is your fellow-traveller?’ replied Mina, 
picking her way among the moss-hags with the adroitness born 
of long practice. ‘ Because, if not . 

‘I tell you itis he. Hewas tall—like that. And he had two 
dogs—like those. It must be your Mr. Redwood—my long- 
coated, uninterested, unfriendly steamboat companion. I never 
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told you how uninterested and unfriendly he was, however; I 
could not lower myself before the general public ; but I don’t mind 
confessing to you that a more objectionable back than that man 
had, I have never had the luck to behold. He set it at me like a 
photographing camera, too ; wherever I was the back made a dead 
point. I grew quite afraid of looking its way. It seemed to see me, 
and not to like me. Such a back gets upon one’s nerves at last.’ 

‘So you saw nothing of him but his back? How are you 
certain it is he now ?’ 

‘For that very reason,’ rejoined her cousin, readily. ‘I only 
saw his back then. I only see it now. Oh, well,’ impatiently, 
‘of course Ido not mean I only saw it ; don’t lie at the catch, 
Mina, whatever you do,’ parenthetically ; ‘but I do assure you 
that that unkind Mr. Redwood simply ignored my presence, 
though we two were alone on the deck for hours.’ 

‘For hours? From Ardrossan here?’ 

‘There you are! Lying at the catch again! It seemed hours 
to me; and if he had only knocked up an acquaintance, ever so 
slight an one, he might have made it ever so much shorter. Do 
let us hurry on. For the fun of the thing I want to meet him 
up here, in this solitary place where he can’t turn his horrid back 
upon me, where 

‘But how do you suppose he is going to know you again ?’ 

Penelope’s eyes opened. ‘How? Why, of course he will. 
He might not know me anywhere ; but, considering he saw where 
my luggage was addressed, and Marie and his valet were hob- 
nobbing—for I saw them—apnd, besides, he knew well enough 
what I was like; he must have known; I believe he had a good 
look at me some time or other,’ she concluded, panting and 
struggling among the moss-hags. 

Mina said nothing. 

‘Where do suppose he is going, Mina?’ 

‘To cross the burn higher up.’ 

‘On his way back to his own place?’ 

Mina did not reply. They proceeded in silence for some 
distance. 

At length, ‘ There he is again!’ exclaimed Penelope in a lower 
voice. ‘There! Don’t you see him? He is behind that rock 
now! There! Coming our way! What a stride he has! Do you 
suppose he sees us, Mina?’ drawing closer to her cousin. ‘ Don’t 
let him see us till he is too close at hand to wheel round. I have 
an instinct that he would be off if he knew we, or, at any rate, 
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I, were anywhere about. There! Did I not tell you? He has 
seen us, and he has stopped as if he had been shot! He is turning 
away now. I do call that rude, indignantly. ‘He was walking 
straight towards us, and to turn right round ‘ 

‘You may ease your mind,’ said Mina, tranquilly. ‘That is 
not Mr. Redwood. It is only Torquil Macalister, my father’s 
head shepherd, and he has diverted his course because he thinks 
it is not respectful to pass too near us.’ 

‘Do you say that is not Mr. Redwood ?’ demanded Penelope, 
more aggrieved than relieved. ‘And I had made it all out so 
nicely! I was quite pleased to have something more against him. 
Oh, but Mina, I think you are wrong: that is surely a gentle- 
man—not a shepherd. Look at his walk; and ——’ 

‘It is Torquil, the shepherd,’ repeated Mina. ‘Do you think 
he looks like a gentleman? Other people have said the same, 
and I will tell you how it is: Torquil Macalister comes from the 
north—from Inverness-shire, I believe—and they are all gentlemen 
there. If you hear him talk, his speech is quite different from 
that of our people—from Lachlan, for instance, the other shepherd. 
Lachlan speaks exactly like the common man he is; but Torquil 
picks his words and pronounces them delicately, with something 
of a foreign accent. You must know this is not exactly the 
Highlands, Penelope.’ 

‘I know. Your father explained it to me last night. But I 
am so disappointed that this is not Mr. Redwood. All the same, 
Torquil is rather a magnificent Torquil,’ eyeing the retreating 
figure. ‘I dare say he is taller than Mr. Redwood Is that 
him calling?’ as a loud musical note echoed and re-echoed over 





the moor. 

‘He is calling to his dogs, said Mina. ‘Torquil is the pre- 
siding spirit of the place, and scours these heights from end to 
end many times a day. You can seldom be here for any length 
of time without either hearing or seeing him. Hark! there is 
his voice again! And nearer. He is descending behind that 
knoll—do you see ?—in order to avoid us. That is Torquil’s 
manners. But if we were in any difficulty or danger he would 
rise out of the mist ; he did so once for me : 

She paused. 





‘What difficulty or danger could there be in a place like this ?’ 
‘The mist surrounded me ; I was higher up than we are now. 
I was by myself, and [ had wandered on, not noticing how far I 
had strayed. All at once I was enveloped ; and somehow, though 
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it had been simple walking and an open moor buta minute before, 
I found myself on the verge of a precipice, with a sheer descent 
below; another few steps, and I should have been over it.’ 

‘How dreadful! And the shepherd saved you?’ 

‘He rose out of the gulf, thrusting me back with his arms. 
He had scaled the face of the rock, suspecting I might be going 
too near the edge, for he had seen me go by; ana he was just in 
time. We had to remain for over an hour where we were, until 
it was safe to attempt the descent, even for Torquil, who knows 
every mountain track and sheep run. I have never ventured up 
so high since.’ 

‘Did they know about it at home ?’ 

‘Ailsie knew; no one else. Ailsie knows everything; but I 
have promised her not to be so bold again. Ailsie does not like 
my wandering about on these moors alone; and only a day or two 
ago she lured me into her room and delivered herself of a very 
solemn admonition on the subject ; but I assured her I was safe 
wherever Torquil Macalister was. She is always afraid of my 
meeting srtangers—sportsmen. It will be Mr. Redwood now,’ 
with a smile. 

‘IT am sure I wish it were Mr. Redwood.’ 

But at this point talking became impossible. The two entered 
a narrow gorge, from which on either side rose wet, mossy walls 
of rock, surmounted by a tangle of birch, ash, hazel, and rowan 
trees ; while from the edge there drooped long trailing sprays of 
ivy and honeysuckle, the latter in full bloom. Deep pools of 
sullen water, on which the foambells were swinging round and 
round, were connected with each other by narrow clefts in the 
rock, through which the torrent hurried. 

‘Don’t let your foot slip,’ exhorted Mina Carnoustie, taking 
the lead ; ‘if ever you are not quite sure of your footing, lay hold 
of the roots or ferns above; lean towards the rock. Help yourself 
along as you see me do.’ 

Anon it was, ‘Getting on all right, Penelope? I see you 
know how to scramble. Here we are at the first fall. Oh, look, 
Penelope! The sunlight has caught the upper part, and below all 
is in black shadow. Look how sharp—how strange the contrast !’ 

She paused abruptly. Penelope had not quite come up with her. 

‘It is like life,’ murmured the poor girl to herself, ‘at times 
so bright, so beautiful; then all at once, without a moment's 
warning—the light—goes—out.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


AS anyone forgotten the delightful thrill which passed 
through us at school when there came flying rumours of ‘a 
fight’ ? We ceased to urge the hoop, if we ever urged it, we de- 
clined to teach the ball to fly, and we hurried to see Brown Major 
and Smith Minor punch each others’ heads. No sport was so 
good (to look on at, I mean, for my own combats were well de- 
scribed by Juvenal, ego vapulo tantum); but a literary mill is not 
so entertaining. Behold me engaged in such a rally with Mr. 
Walter Besant, not as a novelist, luckily (for he might, were he as 
some novelists, introduce me as a villain, and how could I reply to 
that ?), but as editor of the Author. I assure Mr. Besant that, 
for my part, the gloves are on, or the foils are buttoned. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Besant, in the Author, observes that, returning from 
America, he discovers that Mr. Buchanan and I have been saying 
things about him, I in LonGMan’s MaGazing, Mr. Buchanan else- 
where. ‘I never remember any instance before,’ he says, ‘in 
which the opinions of Mr. Lang, or his methods, coincided with 
those of Mr. Buchanan. It would be interesting to discover, if 
one could, the mental process which could lead those two poets’ 
(‘ poets’ is good!) ‘to this simultaneous attack—surely a coinci- 
dence—upon the Society, which does its best,’ and so on. I don’t 
know Mr. Buchanan’s motive, I don’t know what the other poet 
said; if we agree, it is by ‘mental telegraphy,’ as Mark Twain 
calls it. What happened was not this :— 


Scene: A Tavern. 
First and Second Poets, drinking. 
First Poet (singing) : 


‘The poet’s is a happy life : 
He loveth peace, he shunneth strife.’ 


Second. Poet (gloomily): ’Tis well, Robert; but hast thou 
e’er a maravedi for the score? The Deuce danceth in my purse. 
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First Poet: Nay, but what boots it? Heaven will provide. 
Enter Publisher (masked). 
Publisher: Ho! my gallant bowsing blades, here is gold. 
(He places two bags of money on the table.) 


First Poet : 

Second Poet: 

Publisher: Nay, there is a considerable balance against the 
books, i’ fegs. My lads, ye wot of Besant? Go for him! 


} What, have our poems sold? (They embrace.) 


He winks, and exit. Poets call for the score and for pen and 
ink, Curtain. 


* * 
* 


Well, that is not what occurred. I have not seen Mr. 
Buchanan’s remarks. Mr. Besant goes on: ‘ One does not expect 
from Mr. Lang the perversion of words.’ I hope not. Not inten- 
tionally do I pervert words, and I have compared Mr. Besant’s 
words with my report thereof, and fail to see where the perversion 
comes in. Here are the passages, as presented by Mr. Besant 
himself : 

‘<The writer in the Author,” says Mr. Lang, “ decides that 
there is a prejudice against literary men, as against needy mendi- 
cants.”’ ‘But,’ says Mr. Besant, ‘the writer in the Author did 
not decide anything of the kind: he lamented the fact of “ preju- 
dice.”’ That is precisely what I mean. If a man laments the 
fact of a prejudice, he decides in his own mind that there is such 
a prejudice ; he states its existence. Inever said that he rejoiced 
in it. Iam sorry if there exists even a shade of difference in 
sense between ‘ deciding’ that there is a prejudice and making the 
remark which Mr. Besant made. ‘There is no doubt that some 
of the contempt which has been freely poured upon the calling of 
letters, and is still poured upon it, is due to the prejudice which 
regards literary men as a set of needy mendicants,’ 

Do these words not decide, or state, or affirm, as you please, 
the existence of the prejudice? If they do not mean that, what 
do they mean? If they mean that there is no such prejudice, I 
entirely agree with Mr. Besant. If they mean that the prejudice 
exists, where is my ‘ perversion of words,’ as Mr. Besant calls it, 
my ‘ slight inaccuracy,’ as another contributor to the Author puts 
it? Does the perversion lie in the word ‘decide’? Well, if Mr. 
Besant has not ‘decided’ that there is a prejudice, why does he 
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affirm it ; and if he does not affirm it, what is he affirming? IfI 
perverted his words, it was most unconsciously, for, after reading 
his reply a dozen times, I still fail to see how I have wronged him. 
He still repeats: ‘If authors were only dependent on the public, 
they would no longer—any of them—have to stand in the atti- 
tude of the needy mendicant, with the bowing back and bending 
knees, entreating the generosity of the men with the bag.’ He 
not only decides that there is a prejudice in favour of this being 
the attitude of literary men—some of them—but he avers that it 
really is their attitude. I was not aware of it, I have not seen it, 
I only hear of it from Mr. Besant. Surely he, not I, is speaking 
ill of the literary profession, or of some of its members. I argue, 
as against Mr. Besant, that the author depends on the favour of 
the public, not on the ‘ generosity’ of the publisher; that is my 
opinion. If the public want an author’s books, he does well; if 
they do not, no publisher can help him, except by alms. The 
Speaker has said that ‘the reason why books do not succeed lies 
with the public, not the publisher.’ ‘Who ever said otherwise ?’ 
asks Mr. Besant. Then obviously, it is on the public, not the 
publisher, that the writer depends. Mr. Besant does not seem to 
understand this, does not seem to me to understand it, but I own 
that I find it difficult to discover his meaning. ‘ Dependent on 
the public?’ he asks; ‘why, if so, there would be nothing to be 
said. Authors would be independent. Observe that I say, inde- 
pendent, not rich, or prosperous. They would be independent— 
poor, perhaps, which does not so much matter—but, independent, 
which is the main thing.’ What does Mr. Besant mean? If he 
means that, were there no publishers, authors would be indepen- 
dent of publishers, ’tis very true. Who can deny it? If he 
means that, were there no publishers, all authors, more than 
at present, would earn, by authorship, an independent liveli- 
hood, the remark is optimistic. The authors whose works the 
public did not want, would not earn an independent livelihood at 
all, by authorship. They would, so far, be poor, ‘ which does not 
so much matter,’ says Mr. Besant. They would, probably, try to 
publish by subscription, which might, very conceivably, bring them 
to the ‘ bending knees’ and ‘ bowing back’ exhibited by some of 
them in the presence of the publisher, according to Mr. Besant. I 
can only say that I have not observed this attitude, nor do I think 
that it would avail. 

Such men would be mendicants. Mr. Besant not only says 
that there is a prejudice to this effect; he decides that the pre- 
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judice is founded on fact. But it seems, next, that publishers are 
not to be abolished; but there should be ‘the establishment of 
systematic and recognised methods of publishing.’ If these do 
not already exist (as I had presumed that they do), by all means 
let them be established. The author, as now, will be dependent 
on the public. If the public does not want his book, the publisher 
will not be anxious to publish it. If he publishes it, and loses by 
it, what conceivable method will get money for the author ? 


* * 
7 


Mr. Besant next says (I really must quote him textually, 
then I cannot pervert his words):—‘ Consider. A man has a 
book. He now takes it to a publisher, or a publishing company, 
or a religious society. He endeavours, as Mr. Lang advises, to 
“dispose of his wares to an advantage.” He wants, perhaps, to 
sell. He is offered a sum of money; he knows not why this sum, 
or that sum, or any other sum should be offered; he has to take 
that sum because, you see, a man cannot go hawking literary 
wares about ; he cannot; he is ashamed; he takes that sum. 
Or, if he tries to get better terms—on what grounds is he to base 
his objection? Because the book will fetch much more in the 
market ? No; because this he does not understand, and it is not 
explained to him; he must depend upon the “ generosity” of 
the publisher. According to the old ideas—which are still 
struggling for existence—what a publisher gave for a book was 
prompted by his mood of the moment, without the least reference 
to the commercial value of the book! And this is what Mr. Lang 
calls being dependent on the public! Or, say that he does not 
wish to “sell his wares.” Then he is offered some kind of 
royalty, and an agreement is placed before him, which he is called 
upon to sign blindly, without the least inquiry into the meaning 
of the royalty or the proportion of his own estate which he gives 
up to his partner or his agent, as the case may be. Nor is he 
ever told what proportion he is receiving for the concession of the 
sole permanent administration of his estate.’ 


» * 
4a 


These are astonishing remarks. ‘He has to take that sum, 
because, you see, a man cannot go hawking literary wures about. 
He cannot; he is ashamed; he takes that sum.’ To this I am 
constrained to answer, ‘ Fudge!’ The word ‘hawking’ begs the 
question. A man can, a man does, go ‘hawking’ literary wares 
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about, either by himself or through his agent. That is to say, if 
one publisher will not give him his price, he often tries another. 
I can, privately, provide Mr. Besant with examples from the 
practice of several of the most successful authors of the day. 
Personally, I do not say that this is my own practice. Non est 
tanti. But that motto is not the motto of many far more 
popular, and most deservedly popular, authors. Mr. Besant’s 
experience is at once wider and more limited than mine. He has 
knowledge of authors who approach publishers in the attitude of 
beggars. I have not. He has not met authors who take a book 
from a publisher who offers less than their price to another 
publisher: ‘he cannot; he is ashamed.’ I have met such 
authors, and I only wish that I met these gentlemen more fre- 
quently. But, after all, Mr. Besant does know that a book can 
be taken to another publisher. ‘Or, if he tries to get better 
terms > §$o this 7s possible, after all! ‘In that case, on 
what is he to base his objection?’ Why, on his belief that he 
can get better terms—and he is very often right. A book is 
offered to a publisher on terms which (I have a conspicuous 
example in my mind) seem exorbitant. The publisher is to pay 
the author so much—a great deal—before the book is written. 
The publisher does not think, from his experience, that he would 
profit by this arrangement. The book is then taken to another 
publisher—the book, or rather the offer to write the book—and 
perhaps the other publisher is more sanguine, or his experience 
may suggest that his chances are good. ‘Consider!’ as Mr. 
Besant says, that I am stating facts, not a hypothetical case. 
An author, it seems to me, not only ‘ understands’ that his book 
is property, but is often inclined to overrate its value. The 
biography of Mr. Murray contains several examples. 





ad * 
o 


Mr. Besant puts the case that an author is offered a royalty, 
and he is ‘called upon to sign blindly’ an agreement to that 
effect. Why ‘blindly’? I grant that an author may know little 
at starting, just as the publisher, with an author’s first book, 
makes a leap in the dark. Many first books have been parted 
with, like an artist’s early pictures, on very bad terms. By all 
means keep informing authors that, if they accept a royalty, they 
should insist on an adequate one. The author can inquire ‘into 
the meaning of the royalty,’ the proportion. Sir Walter Scott’s 
experience was considerable; he put the right proportion at a 
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sixth of the selling-price of the book. ‘This seems very moderate,’ 
says Captain Basil Hall, ‘but who should have such means of 
making a right calculation on such a point?’! Mr. Besant may 
have better means; all I say is, that if an author’s experience 
leads him to think that he should have more, then, if Bungay 
will not give it, he can, and he does, go to Bacon. He is not in 
the least ‘ashamed.’ Mr. Besant says that I represent the 
authors ‘as already, and actually, dependent upon the public 
alone.’ That is my belief; though I repeat that when an author 
is neuf, as Moliére says, is green and fresh, he often makes a very 
bad bargain. Again, I ‘suppose him already to possess so much 
technical knowledge as to enable him to know how much he 
should receive for an unpublished book.’ Perhaps this is hardly 
correctly stated. I do not suppose that any mortal can know 
how much another mortal should get for an unpublished work. 
Should Lord Beaconsfield have got 10,0001. for Endymion ? How 
can anyone answer such a question beforehand? The publisher 
has his opinion, the author has his; they come to an agreement : 
it may be good for the author and bad for the publisher, or the 
reverse. In a question of sale this must be so. The only infal- 
lible method would be one of a royalty. The amount is usually 
settled by ‘the higgling of the market.’ If Mr. Besant can 
establish one universal system of royalties for all authors and 
publishers, always to be in force, without any alternative, I, for 
one, have no objection. I have known cases in which the author 
has done much better by a forthright sale, and cases in which he 
has done much worse. The only objection to the plan (it may 
not be, apparently it is not, Mr. Besant’s plan) is a practical 
objection. The author may want his money at once; for one 
reason or another he may prefer not to wait for the arrival of his 
dividend. In that case he will prefer his chances in a sale of his 
book; he will make the best bargain he can, and he may do 
better, or he may do worse, than by waiting for his proportion as 
it comes in. I have only heard of one author who returned money 
received for a book by which the publisher lost—Collins, the poet 
—yet in many cases the publisher does lose. In those cases, on 
a system ‘ of recognised terms and proportions, the author, surely, 
ought to lose also, and that scarcely pleases him. In any case, 
he loses his time and work when there are inadequate returns. 
Briefly, then, I do not believe that there is a prejudice against 
authors as ‘ needy mendicants,’ nor have I known cases of ‘ bend- 
1 Lockhart, vii. 204. 
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ing knees’ before publishers, though I have received many beg- 
ging letters from ‘men of letters,’ that is, of begging letters. 
Again, I do not believe, in the face of facts, that authors cannot 
refuse an offered price, and bargain elsewhere for a better. 

* * 


Mr. Besant has a plan of his own. He read a statement of it 
to the assembled authors at Chicago. I don’t pretend to under- 
stand it, but give it in his own words. I understand Mr. Besant 
to be speaking of ‘ books which carry risk.’ In the case of others 
‘the publisher should be allowed one-third of the actual profits, 
. . . the author taking two-thirds.’ Of course, if the publisher 
likes to accept that arrangement, it is his own affair. But for 
the risky books—and I do not know who decides which are risky— 
‘I would propose that a first charge be made on the proceeds, a 
first charge to be agreed upon; that this sum be taken out of the 
proceeds by the publisher in advance of his profits; that is to 
say, to take simple figures, the first charge agreed upon being 
201., and the actual profits proving no more than 301., the author’s 
profits being under the agreement two-thirds the whole, less the 
sum agreed upon, he must pay over to the publishers first this 
201. If, on the other hand, the profit should amount to 601., the 
share of the author would be 40/., and of the publisher 20/. But 
the publisher would draw that 201. out of the proceeds as a first 
charge.’ These are Mr. Besant’s plans; and if a publisher says, 
‘No; I want half profits,’ probably the author must still go ‘ hawk- 
ing’ his wares about, as at present. Only, at present, ‘ he cannot ; 


he is ashamed.’ 


* * 
* 


Mr. Besant says that I join in an ‘attack on the Society.’ 
Indeed! I fancied I was criticising certain remarks by a member 
of the Society. Mr. Besant does not say, la Société, c'est moi. 
As to the Society, I admit that I expected no particular good 
from the attendance of its members at Chicago; but that came 
from a general prejudice against meetings at ‘ World’s shows,’ not 
against the Society in particular. Doubtless most of the best 
English and American authors were present. Among ‘the more 
distinguished guests’ (as the Author calls them) I note Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Mr. George 
W. Cable, Professor Lounsbury, Dr. Max Richter, and General 
A. C. M‘Clurg. Mr. R. R. Bowker was also present, Mr. Charles 
Carleton Coffin, too, with Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood and 
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Mrs. D. Lothrop, but Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie could not come. 
However, he sent a paper; and papers were read by Miss Alice 
French, Mrs. Anna B. McMahan, Mr. Hamlin Garland, Mr. 
Joseph Kirkland, Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, and Mr. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Was this quite a representative gathering of English and 
American men and women of letters? Well, perhaps not quite. 
Possibly other authors have no more liking for Authors’ Meets than 
Ihave. Apart from that, I hope I do not attack the Society. Tomy 
mind its most important, and most thankless function, is to advise 
many persons (1) Against publishing at all, (2) against paying for the 
publication of their trash, (3) against the swindles of adventurers 
who live on the vanity of this class of dupe. The Society is also 
interested in work where I can only wish them well—in securing 
proper pay, a fair share for the people, chiefly women, whose 
books for the young, and domestic or religious tales, sell very 
largely, with tiny profits to the authors. They, I fear, do not get 
the proportion deemed equitable by Sir Walter. But who is to 
help them? Their work, morally creditable and highly popular, 
can be done by so many people. It is an overstocked labour 
market ; the publishers who deal in this kind of thing can get 
any amount of it at very low prices. If Mrs. Jones strikes, Miss 
Brown comes in, thankfully. It is monstrous. Each lady-author 
should have her fair quantum of the profits ; never shall I attack any 
effort made by the Society to attain this end. As for worldlings, 
as most educated professional authors be, I think they can take 
care of themselves, and, when they are congenitally incapable, I 
doubt if the Society can do much for them, or for the shrinking 
and sensitive souls who would rather be underpaid than higgle. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Howells, in Harper’s for October, writes on the Man of 
Letters as a Man of Business. Mr. Besant will not agree with Mr. 
Howells. He, as a follower of Count Tolstoi, argues that no man 
should be paid for his art, that pay is degrading, that we should 
all do manual labour. Well, this stuff of mine is not Art, Mr. 
Howell’s article was not Art—we both expect to be paid; the 
manual labour of writing is not inconsiderable. But I go a long 
way with Mr. Howells. Dr. Johnson said that every man thinks 
the worse of himself for not being a soldier or sailor. That is 
true; also, many think worse of themselves because their work is 
‘a soft job.’ Not to make one’s livelihood by one’s muscles, that 
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is a sorry thing. But many authors are not men whose muscles 
would win them a livelihood anywhere: they cannot help that. 

We might, and should be, tailors, Mr. Howells may say. The 
difficulty seems to me to be that a literary artist, after a day spent 
in cutting out or stitching, would have little energy left (even 
after a short day) for literature. About painting, I am certain 
that the hand strained by labour is unable to wield the delicate 
pencil. I fancy that Sir John Millais does not paint after a day 
with a salmon-rod ; myself, I can hardly hold the pen, even, after 
such a day. Well, Mr. Howells may cry, ‘ The devil fly away with 
the Arts.’ T'rés bien, only that means a return to savagery, in 
conditions artistically much worse than those of the savage. 
Even in Homer’s time, Mr. Howells will observe, the poet was 
paid, in girls, golden cups, tripods, swords, and the best slice of 
the pork, ‘the wine of the princes.’ ‘ No supper, no song,’ was his 
motto, Are we to go back behind Homer, ‘back of’ Homer ? 
For the rest, on publishers and authors as matters now stand, Mr. 
Howells is much more of my mind than of Mr. Besant’s, These 
two novelists are not touchingly at one, like ‘those two poets,’ if 
Mr. Buchanan and I really are at one. However, if I perverted 
Mr. Besant’s words (the charge is a little raide), I burn my fag- 
got, I plead invincible ignorance, for I cannot see where the 
‘ perversion,’ or even the ‘ slight inaccuracy ’ comes in. 


* * 
* 


Last month I asked for information concerning a story of 
Catherine, the empress, and her phantasm. My story, told by 
an eyewitness to my own informant, was that Catherine kept 
‘appearing ’ after her decease, and that the Emperor Paul made 
soldiers shoot at the ghost. But M. Ribeaupierre was a very old 
man when he told this anecdote, about 1858, and thirty-five years 
have passed since then. He may have been confused in mind, or 
my informant’s recollection may not be exact. Meanwhile three 
correspondents offer variants of another legend. Catherine, in 
her lifetime, was asked by a lady to come and see herself sitting 
on her throne: she came, she saw, and she commanded her 
soldiers to fire on the figure. It is a wild scene: the aged Empress, 
the frightened women, the impassive shadow, robed and crowned, 
the musket-shot ringing in the palace. In one variant the 
ghost disappeared, in another it did not, when fired upon. The 
writers give me Mrs. Crowe’s Night Side of Nature as asource, and 
Memoirs of Louis XVIII., and a member of the family of Mr. 
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Tooke, the historian of Russia, tells the legend from tradition. 
None introduce the Emperor Paul. The most credulous mind 
even will reject the whole fable, of course, but one wishes to 
learn, if possible, where it first appears in print. Probably it had 
some nucleus of fact, perhaps a vision of the Empress in her last 
illness, now exaggerated and worked up into an imaginative 
scene, a story not without character. There is an American tale, 
seriously vouched for, of a similar kind, but, of course, without 
the barbaric splendour of the Muscovite fiction. 


* * 
* 


Here followeth a very sad lyric out of Somerset :-— 


THE BALLAD OF LITTLE LIZA, 


Don’t you hear me calling, calling at the falling of the May ? 
I’m the ghost of little Liza, as was smothered in the hay! 


For it fell upon a Sunday, just about this time o’ day, 
I went out with lots of others for to romp among the hay. 


We was happy, oh! so happy: we did run and screech and shout, 
And we clapperclawed each other as we flinged the hay about. 


There was me and Cousin Minnie as was running after Jim, 
When he fell across a furrow, and I fell on top o’ him. 


And they heaped a haycock on us. Jim, he was rombustical ; 
Out he wriggled: but I couldn’t, ’cause, you see, I was so small, 


And they didn’t think of Liza as they laughed and tore away ; 
Didn’t think of little Liza, as was buried in the hay. 


It was just as if a mountain had a-fell plop on my head. 
First I tried to kick and struggle, then I tried to scream instead. 


I could hear them tease each other, I could hear them call and 
shout, 
Close, quite close, but no one came to pull poor little Liza out! 


Then at last I grew quite quiet, and a stunnin’, buzzy sound 
Filled my ears; it seemed as if the field was going round and 
round. 


All that night and early Monday underneath the pook J lay, 
Until father came nex’ morning for to staddle up the hay. 
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Father ’d been a-bed all Sunday, tired with mowing of the grass, 
And I hadn’t got no mother for to wonder where I was. 


Then the man who was a-tossing of the cocks into the cart 
Stuck his pitchfork in my pinny; then he stops and gives a start. 


But he didn’t go to hurt me, and you mustn’t think he did; 
Even father never wondered where his little girl was hid. 


So they drove me to the village with my Sunday pinny torn, 
Stretched upon the big hay waggon dead against the rising morn. 


And the clergyman nex’ Sunday told as where all hurts are healed, 
And he buried me for nothink, cause, he said, it was his field. 


Don’t you hear me calling, calling at the falling of the May ? 
I’m the ghost of little Liza, as was smothered in the hay. 


GASCOIGNE MACKIE, 


A. LANG. 
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